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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Blidg., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. © 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


. Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Blidg., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md, 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


McKINLEY’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


—. letter accepting the Republican nomination 
for President (published August 27) presents, in about 
10,000 words, the money question and tariff as the issues of the 
campaign. “Until international agreement is had,” writes Mr. 
McKinley, “it is the plain duty of the United States to maintain 
the gojd standard ;” and again: “The Republican Party has de- 
clared in favor of an international agreement, and if elected it 
will be my duty to employ all proper means to promote it. The 
free coinage of silver in this country would defer, if not defeat, 
international bimetalism, and until an international agreement 
can be had every interest requires us to maintain our present 
standard.” Mr. McKinley contends that hard times are not at- 
tributable to the gold basis for currency, but to the partial free 
trade enacted by the Democratic Party: “The first duty of the 
Republican Party, if restored to power in the country, will be the 
enactment of a tariff law which will raise all the money necessary 
to conduct the Government, economically and honestly adminis- 
tered, and so adjusted as to give preference to home manufac- 
turers and adequate protection to home labor and the home 
market.” Of the other planks of the St. Louis platform, which 
Mr. McKinley approves as a whole, reciprocity, restricted immi- 
gration, generous pensions, upbuilding of the merchant marine, 
and civil-service are singled out for special commendation. The 
candidate asserts that stress and earnestness of attention have 
been given to “the new and unexpected assault upon the financial 
integrity of the Government,” because he considers it a grave 
menace, saying: 

“We meet the sudden, dangerous, and revolutionary assault 
upon law and order, and unon those to whom is confided by the 
Constitution and laws the authority to uphold and maintain them, 
which our opponents have made with the same courage that we 
have faced every emergency since our organization as a party, 


more than forty years ago. Government by law must first be 
assured; everything else can wait. The spirit of lawlessness 


must be extinguished by the fires of an unselfish and lofty patriot- 
ism. Every attack upon the public faith and every suggestion of 
the repudiation of debts, public or private, must be rebuked by 
all men who believe that honesty is the best policy or who love 
their country and would preserve unsullied its national honor.” 


The letter closes with an appeal for the obliteration of section- 
alism “to preserve inviolate our country’s name and honor, its 
peace and good order, and its continued ascendancy among the 
greatest nations of the earth.” 


Mr. McKinley’s statement of the effect of free coinage at 16 to 
1 is in part as follows: 


“(Under free coinage] any one may take a quantity of silver 
bullion, now worth fifty-three cents, to the mints of the United 
States, have it coined at the expense of the Government and re- 
ceive for it a silver dollar, which shal]l be legal tender for the 
payment of all debts, public and private. The owner of the 
silver bullion would get the silver dollar. It would belong to him 
and to nobody else. Other people would get it only by their 
labor, the products of their land, or something of value. The 
bullion owner on the basis of present values would receive the 
silver dollar for fifty-three cents’ worth of silver, and other peo- 
ple would be required to receive it as a full dollar in the payment 
of debts. The Government would get nothing from the trans- 
action. It would bear the expense of coining the silver and the 
community would suffer loss by its use. 

“We have coined since 1878 more than four hundred millions of 
silver dollars, which are maintained by the Government at a 
parity with gold, and are a full legal tender for the payment of 
all debts, public and private. How are the silver dollais now in 
use different from those which would be in use under free coin- 
age? They are to be of the same weight and fineness; they are 
to bear the same stamp of the Government. Why would they not 
be of the same value? I answer: The silver dollars now in use 
were coined on account of the Government and not for private 
account or gain, and the Government has solemnly agreed tokeep 
them as good as the best dollar we have. ‘The Government 
bought the silver bullion at its market value and coined it into 
silver dollars. Having exclusive contro] of the mintage, it only 
coins what it can hold at a parity with gold. ‘The profit, repre- 
senting the difference between the commercial value cf the silver 
bullion and the face value of the silver dollar, goes to the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the people. The Government borght the 
silver bullion contained in the silver dollar at very much less than 
its coinage value. It paid it out to its creditors and put it in 
circulation among the people at its face value of one hundred 
cents, or afull dollar. It required the people to accept it as a 
legal tender and is thus morally bound to maintain it at a parity 
with gold, which was then, as now, the recognized standard with 
us and the most enlightened nations of the world. The Govern- 
ment having issued and circulated the silver dollar, it must in 
honor protect the holder from loss. This obligation it has so 
far sacredly kept. Not only is there a moral obligation, but there 
is a legal obligation expressed in public statute, to maintain the 

arity. 

. “These dollars, in the particulars I have named, are not the 
same as the dollars which would be issued under free coinage. 
They would be the same in form, but different in value. ‘The 
Government would have no part in the transaction «xcept to coin 
the silver bullion into dollars. It would share in no part of the 
profit. It would take upon itself no obligation. It would not put 
the dollars into circulation. It could only get them, as any citi- 
zen would get them, by giving something for them. It would 
deliver them to those who deposited the silver, and its connection 
with the transaction there ends. Such are the silver dollais which 
would be issued under free coinage of silver at a ratio of 161to 1. 
Who would then maintain the parity? What would keep them at 
par with gold? There would be no obligation resting upcn the 
Government to do it, and if there were it would be powerless 
to do it. 

“The simple truth is we would be driven to a silver basis—to 
silver monometalism. These dollars, therefore, would stand 
upon their real value. If the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at a ratio of sixteen ounces of silver to one ounce of gold would, 
as some of its advocates assert, make fifty-three cents in silver 
worth one hundred cents and the silver dollar equal to the gold 
dollar, then we would have no cheaper money than now and it 
would be no easier to get. But that such would be the result is 
against reason and is contradicted by experience in all times and 
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in all lands. It means the debasement of our currency to the 
amount of the difference between the commercial and coin value 
of the silver dollar, which is ever changing, and the effect would 
be to reduce property values, entail untold financial Joss, destroy 
confidence, impair the obligations of existing contracts, further 
impoverish the laborers and producers of the country, create a 
panic of ngage severity, and inflict upon trade and commerce 
a ws blow. Against any such policy I am unalterably op- 
posed.” 


Mr. McKinley also speaks of the declaration of the People’s 
Party in favor of the issue of currency by the Government alone 
as an invitation to enter upon an era of unlimited irredeemable 
paper currency. He says that a graver menace to financial credit 
and standing could hardly be conceived. 


“Another issue of supreme importance,” says Mr. McKinley, 
“is that of protection : 


“The peril of free silver is a menace to be feared; we are 
already experiencing the effect of partial free trade. The one 
must be averted, the other corrected. The Republican Party is 
wedded to the doctrine of protection, and was never more earnest 
in its support and advocacy than now. If argument were needed 
to strengthen its devotion to the American system or increase the 
hold of that system on the party and people, it is found in the 
lesson and experience of the last three years. Men realize in 
their own daily lives what before was to many of them only 
report, history,-or tradition. They have had a trial of both sys- 
tems and know what each has done for them.” 


The prosperous condition of the country as stated by President 
Harrison in December, 18g2, is contrasted with the alarming con- 
dition as stated by President Cleveland in August, 1893, calling an 
extra session of Congress. Money had been unchanged in quality 
and practically the same per capita, but there had been a change 
of administration. ‘We can not restore confidence,” he says, 
“either to the Treasury or to the people, without a change in our 
present tariff legislation.” 


“Whatever virtues may be claimed for that act [the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff] there is confessedly one which it does not possess. 
It lacks the essential virtue of its creation—the raising of revenue 
sufficient to supply the needs of the Government. It has at no 
time provided enough revenue for such needs, but it has caused 
a constant deficiency in the Treasury and a steady depletion in 
the earnings of labor and land. It has contributed to swell our 
national debt more than $262,000,000, a sum nearly as great as the 
debt of the Government from Washington to Lincoln, including 
all our foreign wars, from the Revolution to the Rebellion. 


‘Since its passage, work at home has been diminished, prices of 


agricultural products have fallen, confidence has been arrested 
and general business demoralization is seen on every hand. 

“The total receipts under the tariff act of 1894 for the first 
twenty-two months of its enforcement, from September, 1894, to 
June, 1896, were $557,615,328, and the expenditures $640, 418, 363, 
or a deficiency of $82,803,035. The decrease in our exports of 
American products and manufactures during the first fifteen 
months of the present tariff as contrasted with the exports of the 
first fifteen months of the tariff of 1890, was $220,353,320. The 
excess of exports over imports during the first fifteen months of 
the tariff of 1890 was $213,972,.968. but only $56,758,623 under the 
first fifteen months of the tariff of 1894, a loss under the latter of 
$57,214,345. The net loss in the trade balance of the United 
States has been $196,983,607 during the first fifteen months’ oper- 
ation of the tariff of 1894, as compared with the first fifteen 
months of the tariff of 1890. The loss has been large, constant, 
and steady, at the rate of $13,130,000 per month, or $500,000 for 
every business day of this year. We have either been sending 
too much money out of the country or getting too little in, or 
both. We have lost steadily in both directions. .. . 

“Our unrivaled home market for the farmer has also greatly 
suffered because those who constitute it—the great army of Amer- 
ican wage-earners—are without the work and wages they formerly 
had. If they can not earn wages they can not buy products. 
‘They can not earn if they have no employment, and when they 
do not earn the farmers’ home market is lessened and impaired, 
and the loss is felt by both producer and consumer. The loss cf 
earning power alone in this country in the past three years is suffi- 
cient to have produced our unfortunate business situation. . . . 

“Tt is not an increase in the volume of money which is the need 
of the time, but an increase in the volume of business. Not an 
increase of coin, but an increase of confidence. Not more coin- 
age, but a more active use of money coined. Not open mints for 
the unlimited coinage of the silver of the world, but open mills 
for the full and unrestricted labor of American workingmen. 
The employment of our mints for the coinage of the silver of the 
world would not bring the necessaries and comforts of life back 
to our people. This will only come with the employment of the 
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masses, and such employment is certain to follow the reestablish- 
ment of a wise protective policy which shall encourage manufac- 
turing at home. Protection has lost none of its virtue and im- 
portance. ... 

“We are not committed to any special schedules or rates of 
duty. They are and should be always subject to change to meet 
new conditions, but the principle upon which rates of duty are 
imposed remains the same. ur duties should always be high 
enough to measure the difference between the wages paid labor at 
home and in competing countries, and to adequately protect 
American investments and American enterprises.” 


Special paragraphs approve encouragement to American sugar 
interests and “the most ample protection” to American wool and 
woolen interests. 


Republican newspapers are enthusiastic in their praise of 
McKinley's letter. The so-called “sound-money” papers of the 
country appear in general to accept the letter as “sound on the 
main issue,” the presentation of the tariff issue being considered 
hardly more than what might have been expected from so ardent a 


protectionist. There are some sharp criticisms from advocates 


of a second or “ National” Democratic ticket, and the letter is 
most vigorously attacked by the Bryan Democratic press. 


Among the Republican papers of New York city 7he 7rz- 
une declares that the letter “will thrill the hearts of hon- 
est-money men of every party as no other declaration has for 
many years, and the honest advocates of free coinage who can 
resist its reasoning must indeed be beyond reach.” Zhe Press 
says: “Sufficient to the destruction of Bryanism and Populism, 
one and the same, is Major McKinley's letter.” Zhe Recorder 
calls the letter a magnificent enunciation of American ideas and 
principles. Zhe World (Dem.) addresses two columns “To 
Mr. McKinley,” beginning, “You are making a fatal mistake.” 
‘*When you insist upon giving a complexion of the strictest par- 
tizanship to your candidacy you deliberately repel votes [of Dem- 
ocrats and Independent tariff-reformers in Eastern and Central 
States] without which your election is a manifest impossibility.” 
The Sun (McKinley Dem.) declares that the letter says to Dem- 
ocrats North and South: “No dickering with silver; no force 
bill.” Zhe Times (Dem.) praises the utterances on silver, but 
styles McKinley’s tariff arguments as twaddle. 

The Boston //era/d (McKinley Ind.) says that as regards his 
attitude on the currency question the letter fully meets the 1e- 
quirements of the situation. Zhe /Journa/ (Rep:) notes that 
McKinley is apparently opposed to all silver schemes, other than 
free coinage, to inflate the currency, which is commended as “a 
new and a most important assurance.” 7he Transcript (Ind. 
Rep.) is of the opinion that he will not lose any support by his 
frank avowal of his position on the doctrine of protection: ‘ He 
does not apologize nor equivocate, but stands boldly on the plat- 
form which he has made his own.” 

The Philadelphia Ledger (Ind. Rep.) thinks that McKinley 
has not disappointed expectations regarding his ability to rise to 
the full height of the situation. ‘‘ When it shall become possible 
to effect revision” of the tariff, 7e Ledger says that “it should 
be effected in strict accordance with Mr. McKinley’s suggestion.” 
The Press (Rep.) is of the opinion that the letter’s service for 
the gold standard is inestimable because “drawn by a man who 
has himself shared the past desire for enlarging the use of silver.” 
The Record (Anti-Bryan Dem.) says: “ After reading Mr. McKin- 
ley’s letter no man can have longer doubt that he is now opposed 
to free-silver coinage. This isthe thing about which it was essen- 
tial the public mind should be satisfied. All the rest, at this 
time, and for the purpose of influencing public opinion, is non- 
essential.” 7he Janufacturer says: 


“It is the same man, with the same intellectual force and the 
same patriotic instincts who argues against free silver and for 
high protection. If he is right in one case the presumption is fair 
that he is right in both. We do not perceive in his contention 
for protection any less force than that which appears in his insist- 
ence upon the perils of free coinage; and both he and his party 
stood for protection long before this particular phase of the finan- 
cial question presented itself to public attention.” 


The Chicago Hera/d (McKinley Ind.) in its first comment 
deals only with the utterances of the letter concerning currency, 
declaring that “the hand that contrived its masterly simplicity 


will be a worthy addition to the immortal array of makers ot! 
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American state papers.” Zhe /uter Ocean's first editorial de- 
clares that “the keynote of the letter is the part devoted to pro- 
tection and reciprocity, to the measure that affected the Treasury 
and the employment of the people.” Zhe Chronicle (third ticket 
Dem.) makes the declaration that McKinley and his favorites 
brought the class idea into politics and that his pretense of sor- 
row and apprehension over the appearance of the class issue is 
enough to make a horse laugh. Zhe Record (Ind.) thinks that 
“not the least of the letter’s points of interest is the declaration 
in favor of international bimetalism as the true and logical ulti- 
mate solution of the currency problem.” 


The Issue and the Dilemma.—‘*The keynote of the whole 
production is this one sentence, which would have been more 
effective if not another line had been added to it: 

“*Until international agreement is had it is the plain duty of 
the United States to maintain the gold standard.’ 

“There is no possibility of beclouding the issue any longer. It 
has come hard, but at last Mr. McKinley has succeeded in shed- 
ding completely the old silver skin that he wore up to 18go, and 
he appears now in his new integument of gold—a little tender yet 
to the touch, but a rich, unflecked yellow throughout. .. . 

“Mr. McKinley promises no relief from the present intolerable 
conditions, except through tariff legislation, which Senator Sher- 
man declares to be impracticable. He expressly says that the 
Republican Party ‘has inaugurated no new policy’ in finance. 
That is to say, the Cleveland policy, under which the country has 
suffered all the disasters of the past three years, is to be perpet- 
uated in the event of his election. That is the inviting prospect 
with which he undertakes to tempt the ruined farmer and desti- 
tute workingmen. Mr. McKinley, as a candidate for a third term 
of Clevelandism, is a dignified figure, but not exactly an enticing 
one.”— The Journal (Bryan Dem.), New York. 


Clear, Clean-cut, Strong, and Direct.—‘‘The author’s happy 
faculty of putting things in just the right way was never better 
attested, There is no dodging and no confusion, no trickery and 
no obscurity. All is clear, clean-cut, strong, and direct. Of 
course the money question comes first. It is stated just as it is; 
an issue between honor and dishonor, confidence and panic, the 
few who own silver-mines and the many who need to know that 
the money they possess or earn shall be true and unchanging. 

. . The great champion of protection stands by his colors and 
the doctrine of his party in words that will stir the hosts of Re- 
publicanism throughout the land. He minces no phrases and 
speaks out in his most vigorous fashion. There is even more 
complete faith than before in the American system of protecting 
home industries. . . . The letter is worthy of the leader who 
wrote it; the leader is worthy of the hour. Hurrah for McKin- 
ley !"— The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland, Ohio. 


McKinley to be Borne Patiently.—‘ McKinley is McKinley— 
the man the Republicans nominated in a year when the only 
possible issue of paramount importance is thatof silver. He may 
think that the issue of protection is equally ‘supreme,’ yet we 
must support and elect him because in his hand rests the only 
standard that those who would maintain the national honor and 
credit can follow. He raises toan equal height and flaunts in the 
faces of his allies the standard of high tariff, which may anger 
many and drive them from his following, but with this all should 
bear right patiently, because the crisis is grave and patriots 
should do their duty."—7he Republican (Anti-Bryan Ind.), 
Springfield, Mass. 


McKinley Forgets.—‘‘’The Major forgets that the present de- 
pression was already foreshadowed when President Harrison 
wrote his message. He forgets that the surplus had been dissi- 
pated; that the menace of our financial condition was already 
formidable. In those days silver legislation was simply coming 
to itsown. The gold reserve was being depleted, and all that 
happened was plainly foreshadowed. Cause and effect were 
never more direct and never more patent to an open mind than 
that the cause of the present depression, indicated before Presi- 
dent Harrison’s term ended, and beginning soon thereafter, was 
the silver menace; that the menace removed, confidence would 
be restored ; that the tariff which we have, averaging more than 
forty per cent., was not passed until long after the depression was 
in full, existence, and yet in the face of this, we grieve to say 
that Mr. McKinley sees in the overthrowal of the McKinley tariff 
law one of the chief causes of the depression. He does not deny 
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that the silver agitation has had much to do with our troubles, 
but he seems to feel that, after all, the new tariff has done the 
more harm. Meanwhile Mr. McKinley will earnestly work for 
international bimetalism. There is nothing the matter with our 
present currency, but yet he wants international bimetalism ac- 
cording to the St. Louis platform.”—7he News (Anti-Bryan 
Ind.), Indianapolis. 


McKinley's Originality.—‘‘ What we have all been wrangling 
about for months past, yes, for nearly a generation past, is the 
equities involved in this universally conceded effect of free coin- 
age—the enhancement of prices of all property and commodities. 
Now comes Mr. McKinley with his entirely original proposition, 
that free coinage will have no such effect, but precisely the oppo- 
site. He does not deny that free coinage will depreciate the 
dollar. Indeed, he goes farther than most goldbugs in his esti- 
mate of its depreciation. He devotes a whole half-column to the 
work of proving that free coinage will at once sink the dollar to 
fifty-three cents in gold. He insists that opening the mints will 
have no effect whatever upon the value of silver bullion—another 
startlingly original idea, in which he differs from all other author- 
ities—and that the silver in the freely coined dollar will purchase 
no more gold than it would to-day if reduced to bullion. And 
then with a hardihood that almost raises the hair of any one ac- 
customed to the forms of logic, he asserts that when the dollar is 
only worth fifty-three cents, people will give more wheat, more 
corn, more pork, more real estate, more wool, more clothing, and 
more everything for it than they will now whef it is worth one 
hundred cents in gold. [Quoting McKinley] “/¢ means the 
debasement of our currency to the amount of the difference be- 
tween the commercial and coin value of the silver dollar, which is 
ever changing, and fhe effect would be to reduce property 
values, entail untold financial loss, destroy confidence, impair the 
obligations of existing contracts, further impoverish the laborer 
and producers of the country, create a panic of unparalleled 
severity, and inflict upon trade and commerce a deadly blow. 
Against any such policy I am unalterably opposed.”— 7he News 
(Bryan Ind.), Detroit. 


““Good Money Never Made Times Hard.’—‘One sentence 
contains the key to the situation, ‘Good money never made times 
hard.’ That is an eternal truth. But times are hard, and have 
been hard since we have had the single-gold standard, and there 
is no possible explanation for the fact but bad money. Good 
money is stable money, and of all bad money that the world ever 
knew the worst is an appreciating money—a money whose pur- 
chasing power increases continually—because such money means 
continually falling prices, and continually falling prices mean loss 
and ruin to men in all legitimate lines of business. ‘That is what 
makes hard times. Mr. McKinley has let slip a gem of truth, 
‘Good money never made times hard.’"—7he Sentinel (Bryan 
Dem.), Indianapolis. 


The Choice of Evils.—‘ It certainly is an evil choice that shuts 
the people of this country in to the election as President of one 
of two men, each of whom has had his mental furniture rather 
conspicuously on exhibition of late days. The speech of Bryan 
and the letter of McKinley are fitting preludes to the meeting of 
the Indianapolis convention. Give to the voters of the country a 
candidate to vote for, who will neither tell them that value can 
be legislated into commodities, nor that a nation can be taxed 
into prosperity. Those twin monstrosities, those denials of in- 
telligence and defiances of history and experience are represented 
respectively by the candidates most prominently presented to the 
people to-day. Logically they are onapar. Practically the one 
that assails national and individual honor is more serious. Now 
let us have a ticket standing for principles, and a man who can 
speak to the people the plain and simple faith of the fathers, 
without calling from the skies a cloua of words to conceal weak- 
ness of argument and paucity of thought.”— 7he Globe (Third 
Ticket Dem.), St. Paul. 


“The assumption that the five million Democrats, million and 
a half Populists, million Republicans, and half a million inde- 
pendent voters in the country who believe that the people and 
not the J. Pierpont Morgans and Mark Hannas ought to run this 
Government—that this eight or more million American voters 
are plotting repudiation is unworthy of a man who — to the 
Presidency of this republic. It is particularly unworthy, coming 
from a man who has voted with them until the gold syndicate 
whispered to him that such views would endanger his chances for 
the Presidency, and who up to the very date of the convention 
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plead for a straddle.”— 7he News and Observer (Bryan Dem.), 
Raleigh, N. C. 


“If the country realizes that McKinley is advocating McKinley- 
ism, which he 1s, then it will turn to him a bigger and broader 
back than it did in 1892 tothe ism that bears his name.”— 7%e 
Herald (Bryan Dem.), Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“The letter covers many columns of print and is an important 
document. It settles all doubt, for instance, as to whether Mr. 
McKinley really wants to be President. It acknowledges that 
there is some opposition to his aspiration and that that opposition 
is wide enough in scope and force to compel even so puissant a 
combination as that of McKinley and his manager, Mark Hanna, 
to fall back to the defensive and to suddenly and submissively 
shift the entire line of battle."— The Times (Bryan Rep.), Den- 


ver, Col. 


“If Mr. McKinley, asa man of one idea, the tariff, needed to be 
instructed in sound-money principles, he has now evidently grad- 
uated from the financial school and has delivered a graduating 
essay which reflects the highest credit upon his instructors and 
himself."— 7he Star (Ind.), Washington. 





LI HUNG CHANG. 


I HUNG CHANG, the highest ranking officer in the 
Chinese Empire, came to the United States last week on 
his way home from Russia, whither he had been sent to represent 
China at the coronation of the Czar. He was welcomed with 
naval and military honors at New York, quartered at the Waldorf 
Hotel, and formally received by President Cleveland, to whom 
the royal visitor bore a message of good-will from his Emperor, 
at the residence of ex-Secretary Whitney. The newspapers con- 
trast this reception with the royal attentions given the great 
statesman by European nations, but seem inclined to assert that 
American marvels of mechanical genius will be of more interest 
to him than ceremonies. A visit was paid to the tomb of General 
Grant, who, when touring around the world, was the guest of the 
Viceroy. General Grant’s opinion is historic: “I have met our 
great men in my journey [around the world]—Lord Beaconsfield, 
Bismarck, Gambetta, and Li Hung Chang.” 
The Chicago Record reviews the career of Earl Li as follows : 


“The virtual chief of the Chinese Government and its leader in 
all diplomatic discussions, Li has won his position by dint of hard 
work and ability. In China a man attains rank by acquiring 
education and passing the successive examinations which form 
the basis of the whole social system of the country. In the 
European sense the Viceroy does not belong to royalty nor even 
the nobility, his father being a man of honorable but not distin- 
guished standing. In the final courses of examination which the 
advanced Chinese student is allowed to take he won high honors, 
and from choice would have settled down in some civil position 
where he might continue his studies of Chinese tradition, litera- 
ture, and philosophy. 

“But the Taiping rebellion came on, and Li devoted himself 
patriotically to the defense of his Emperor, organized a regiment 
of militia, and, without any previous experience, set out to prac- 
tise the arts of war. His efforts were so successful that in ashort 
time he was placed virtually in charge of the Chinese field-forces, 
afterward being conspicuously honored by the Emperor, who 
bestowed upon him the far-famed yellow jacket. Not until after 
his success in negotiating the dispute with France arising from 
the Tien-Tsin uprising in 1870 did he reach the eminence which 
he now holds, and which affords him a position practically the 
same as that held in European countries by the Prime Minister. 

“No doubt the war with Japan had much to do with broaden- 
ing Li's ideas as to the future of China. He is still a thorough 
Chinaman, devoted to all the national principles and to the au- 
tocracy which governs the vast Oriental Empire. But he is the 
first eminent Asiatic of his race to go forth personally to broaden 
China's relations with the outer world. His journey can not fail 
to impress him still further with the need of bringing the Oriental 
Empire nearer to the plane of civiliation.” 


Li Hung Chang, now past seventy years of age, has been 
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Viceroy or Governor-General of the metropolitan province of 
China for the last twenty-five years, a territorial office involving © 
much labor and responsibility. His additional duties are de- 
tailed by A. Michie, former correspondent of the London 77mes 
in China, in the August Vineteenth Century : 


“He has been the Superintendent of Trade for the northern 
half of the Empire, an office which has brought him into constant 
relations with consuls, merchants, and representatives of foreign 
trade, for he had to deal with all commercial questions, disputes, 
interpretation and execution of treaties, customs regulations, 
etc. In that capacity also he has had the task of introducing the 
telegraph and railway systems, with the responsibility for their 
operation, and he created and controlled a great steamship enter- 
prise; also, within the last few years, cotton mills, in which con- 
cerns he took perhaps more than a platonic interest. These vari- 
ous duties one would be apt to consider sufficient for one man, 
but they represented but a fraction of what was expected from 
Li Hung Chang. Thowithout portfolio, he was de facto Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the general negotiator and the ultimate referee 
in the external relations of the Empire. He was Minister of 
Marine and Lord High Admiral, Commissioner for National 
Defense, and Inspector-General of Fortifications. He was also 
Minister for what corresponds in China to the Colonies and India 
—viz., Tibet, Mongolia, and Korea. In a word, this man has 
been a whole British Cabinet rolled into one, with perhaps the 
exception of the Lord Chancellor and Home Secretary. If we 
imagine the strongest English Minister who ever lived having 
such multifarious duties crowded upon him, we shall be better 
able to perceive how Li Hung Chang came short of complete suc- 
cess in his labors! It is true that some of these high diplomatic 
and executive functions were nominally fulfilled by certain 
boards in the capital; but so far from that easing, it only aggra- 
vated the labor of the effective man, who had not only these 
boards to contend with, but had to work without a staff or an 
office.” 


Of the present journey of the Viceroy the New York Journal 
of Commerce says in part: 


“Li Hung Chang is not circumnavigating the world as a com- 
mercial traveler. The manufacturers and bankers of Germany 
and England have found that out, and do not conceal their sur- 
prise and disappointment. Yet there was no really good excuse 
for their delusion. . . . That China desires to buy outright a 
fleet, an army equipment, and a railroad system has not been 
proved and isimprobable. The lately published imperial decrees 
encouraging railroad construction contemplate the employment 
of native capital only, and give no indication of a dispusition to 
push railway building rapidly, and least of all to mortgage the 
revenues of the Empire for the next fifty years for the purchase 
of transportation equipment. The official class of every country 
is usually exceedingly conservative, and in China there is no 
public sentiment of a more radical character to compel this inert 
mass of officialism to move. Reforms that must begin at the top 
and work down move very slowly. . . . 

“Yet the journey of Li Hung Chang has its commercial side, 
and one that may well interest Americans, tho they need not ex- 
pect to see his route across asmall portion of the United States 
strewn with orders. Li is reputed to have long understood the 
necessity of modernizing China. The Japanese war did a good 
deal to open the eyes of his more conservative colleagues to the 
helplessness of their country, and to predispose them to change. 
China is partly open to the Western world; she must inevitably 
become more so as the years pass. The observations of Li and 
his very considerable retinue in their circuit of the world must 
tend still further toward breaking down Chinese self-complacency, 
and hastening the time when China will become an important 
buyer of railway and telegraphic and manufacturing material. 
When this time comes the United States will be in a position to 
meet any competition Europe can offer. If we regard the slow 
but steady breaking down of Orientalism before the spread o! 
Western civilization, and do not too closely keep our attention 
upon contracts for delivery before the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we shall recognize in this journey around the world by 4 
Chinese viceroy one of the signal events in the history of com- 
merce and civilization.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE WEST. 


“uF 


HE problem of the West is nothing less than the problem 

of American development. A glance at the map of the 
United States reveals the truth. To write of a ‘Western section- 
alism,’ bounded on the east by the Alleghanies, is, in itself, to 
proclaim the writer a provincial.” These statements introduce a 
timely historical study of the problem by Frederick J. Turner, of 
the University of Wisconsin, in 7he Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 
tember. The West, at bottom, he says, is a form of society, 
rather than an area: 


“It is the term applied to the region whose social conditions 
result from the application of older institutions and ideas to the 
transforming influences of free land. By this application, a new 
environment is suddenly entered, freedom of opportunity is 
opened, the cake of custom is broken, and new activities, new 
lines of growth, new institutions, and new ideals are brought 
into existence. The wilderness disappears, the ‘West’ proper 
passes on to a new frontier, and, in the former area, a new society 
has emerged from this contact with the backwoods. Gradually 
this society loses its primitive conditions, and assimilates itself to 
the type of the older social conditions of the East; but it bears 
within it enduring and distinguishing survivals of its frontier 
experience. Decade after decade, West after West, this rebirth 
of American society has gone on, has left its traces behind it, and 
has reacted on the East. The history of our political institutions, 
our democracy, is not a history of imitation, of simple borrowing ; 
it is a history of the evolution and adaptation of organs in re- 
sponse to changed environment, a history of the origin of new 
political species. In this sense, therefore, the West has been a 
constructive force of the highest significance in our life.” 


The writer treats illuminatively the waves of migration to the 
West from different parts of the East. The development of 
strong individuality in the material task of conquering the soil 
has shown alsoagrowth of national ideals. Henry Clay, Andrew 
Jackson, and Lincoln typify successive phases of Western devel- 
opment. Following the Civil War, by the help of national powers 
a new era appears in the West, and the South becomes, too, “an 
area of construction, a debtor area, an area of unrest”—it has 
learned the uses to which Federal legislation may be put. Mr. 
Turner takes the ground that the old Northwest, the present 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, hav- 
ing passed through economic and social transformation, possesses 
both frontier inheritances and assimilated Eastern ways. He 
says: 


“It understands both sections. It is not entirely content with 
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the existing structure of economic society in the sections where 
wealth has accumulated and corporate organizations are power- 
ful; but neither has it seemed to feel that its interests lie in sup- 
porting the program of the prairies and the South. In the Fifty- 
third Congress it voted for the income tax, but it rejected free 
coinage. It is still affected by the ideal of the self-made man, 
rather than by the ideal of industrial nationalism. 
American, but less cosmopolitan than the seaboard.” 


It is more 


We quote Mr. Turner’s concluding statement of the factors in- 
volved in the Western problem : 


“For nearly three centuries the dominant fact in American life 
has been expansion. With the settlement of the Pacific coast and 
the occupation of the free lands, this movement has come toa 
check. That these energies of expansion will no longer operate 
would be a rash prediction; and the demands for a vigorous for- 
eign policy, for an interoceanic canal, for a revival of our power 
upon the seas, and for the extension of American influence to 
outlying islands and adjoining countries, are indications that 
the movement will continue. The stronghold of these demands 
lies west of the Alleghanies. 

“In the remoter West, the restless, rushing wave of settlement 
has broken with a shock against the arid plains. The free lands 
are gone, the continent is crossed, and all this push and energy 
is turning into channels of agitation. Failures in one area can no 
longer be made good by taking up land on a new frontier; the 
conditions of a settled society are being reached with suddenness 
and with confusion. The West has been built up with borrowed 
capital, and the question of the stability of gold, as a standard of 
deferred payments, is eagerly agitated by the debtor West, pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the industrial conditions that confront 
it, and actuated by frontier directness and rigor in its remedies. 
For the most part, the men who built up the West beyond the 
Mississippi, and who are now leading the agitation, came as 
pioneers from the old Northwest, in the days when it was just 
passing from the stage of a frontier section. For example, Sen- 
ator Allen of Nebraska, president of the recent national Popu- 
list convention, and a type of the political leaders of his section, 
was born in Ohio in the middle of the century ; went in his youth 
to Iowa, and not long after the Civil War made his home in 
Nebraska. As a boy, he saw the buffalo driven out by the set- 
tlers; he saw the Indian retreat as the pioneer advanced. His 
training is that of the old West, in its frontier days. And now 
the frontier opportunities are gone. Discontent is demanding an 
extension of governmental activity in its behalf. In these de- 
mands, it finds itself in touch with the depressed agricultural 
classes and the workingmen of the South and East. The West- 
ern problem is no longer a sectional problem; it is a social prob- 
lem on a national scale. The greater West, extending from the 
Alleghanies to the Pacific, can not be regarded asa unit; it re- 
quires analysis into regions and classes. But its area, its popula- 
tion, and its material resources would 
give force to its assertion that if there is 
a sectionalism in the country, the sec- 
tionalism is Eastern. The old West, 
united to the new South, would produce, 
not a new sectionalism, but a new Ameri- 
canism. It would not mean sectional dis- 
union, as some have speculated, but it 
might mean a drastic assertion of na- 
tional government and imperial expan- 
sion under a popular hero. 

“This, then, is the real situation: a 
people composed of heterogeneous ma- 
terials, with diverse and conflicting ideals 
and social interests, having passed from 
the task of filling up the vacant spaces 
of the continent, is now thrown back 
upon itself, and is seeking an equilibrium. 
The diverse elements are being fused into 
national unity. The forces of reorgani- 
zation are turbulent and the nation seems 
like a witch's kettle : 

‘** Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and caldron bubble.’ 


‘But the far West has its centers of in- 


—The Record, Chicago dustrial life and culture not unlike those 
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of the East. It has State universities, rivaling in conservative 
and scientific economic instruction those of any other part of 
the Union, and its citizens more often visit the East than do 
astern men the West. As time goes on, its industrial develop- 
ment will bring it more into harmony with the East. 

“Moreover, the old Northwest holds the balance of power, and 
is the battlefield on which these issues of American development 
are to be settled. It has more in common with all regions of the 
country than has any other region. It understands the East, as 
the East does not understand the West. The White City which 
recently rose on the shores of Lake Michigan fitly typified its 
growing culture as well as its capacity for greatachievement. Its 
complex and representative industrial organization and business 
ties, its determination to hold fast to what is original and good in 
its Western experience, and its réadiness to learn and receive the 
results of the experience of other sections and nations, make it an 
open-minded and safe arbiter of the American destiny. In the 
long run the center of the Republic may be trusted to strike a 
wise balance between the contending ideals. But she does not 
deceive herself; she knows that the problem of the West means 
nothing less than the problem of working out original social ideals 
and social adjustment for the American nation.” 





SPANISH CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES. 


HE attorney for the Spanish Legation at Washington has 
prepared a statement of grievances against the United 
States, and it is alleged that damages will be claimed on account 
of filibustering expeditions to Cuba. The newspapers which dis- 
cuss the matter maintain that there is absolutely no ground for 
damages. They declare that the Geneva award in the Alabama 
claims furnishes no precedent to encourage the Spanish claims: 


Government Has Lived Up to Its Obligations.—‘‘ The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been as scrupulous in the ob- 
servance of allits neutrality obligations toward Spain as Great 
Britain was almost reckless in disregarding them. The judicial 
machinery of the Government, the revenue marine, and even the 
navy, have all been set in, motion to prevent the despatching of 
what the courts of the land have declared to be filibustering ex- 
peditions in the eyes of the law. The Administration has run 
counter to popular sympathy in its policy, and has pointedly 
ignored the expressed opinion and wishes of the two branches of 
the national legislature with reference to this subject. It has 
done all, even to the point, some people think, of superservice- 
ableness, that could be expected of a government eager and 
anxious to live up strictly to its obligations.”— The 7imes, IVash- 
ington. 


No International Obligation to Enforce Neutrality.—‘‘ The 
only claims admitted by the [Geneva] tribunal were claims for 
specific acts of damage done by vessels that left British ports 
with the knowledge of British officials that they were going to 
prey on our commerce, or at least in consequence of the wilful 
ignorance of British officials that they were going out for that 
purpose. Novessel has gone out froma port of the United States 
and attacked a Spanish vessel or a Spanish town. If the Cuban 
war has been prolonged by men and military supplies obtained 
from the United States it has been in spite of the efforts of our 
Government, energetically prosecuted, to prevent it, and the 
damage done is of that indirect character for which the Geneva 
tribunal refused to hold England responsible. Most important of 
all, the belligerency of the Confederacy had been recognized, so 
that the world had full notice that a public war was in operation. 
Spain denies the existence of war in Cuba, and no other country 
has recognized Cuban belligerency, so that the neutrality that 
our Government has been enforcing is a neutrality demanded by 
our own laws, and not an international obligation.”— 7he /Jour- 
nal of Commerce, New York. 


Spain Must Specify Complaints.—The Washington Sar 
quotes from a note of Secretary of State Bayard to the Spanish 
Minister in 1885 in which it was held that the Government does 
not attempt to exercise any power over the opinion or expression 
of people within its domains. “Proceedings under the neutrality 
laws of the United States are set in motion by due information 
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made under oath by some person cognizant of the facts alleged, 
or possessing belief sufficient to that end,” he wrote. And again, 
“The Executive can no more punish or repress offenses of this 
nature (expeditions against another government) without the 
judicial ascertainment of the fact that an unlawful act has been 
comnnitted than it could by administrative mandate award death 
on charge of murder. Neither in one case nor the other could the 
representation of parties claiming to be aggrieved override the 
indispensable requisite of a judicial] proceeding.” Zhe Star says: 
“Mr. Bayard thus placed the responsibility of locating filibusters 
and hostile demonstrations against Spain upon the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. The entire note is pointed out as defining the position 
of the United States in the present case and answering fully the 
assumption of the counsel of the Spanish legation in the pamphlet 
just published.” 


“Tt is not the fitting out or sailing of the expedition which 
constitutes a breach of neutrality and affords a basis for dam- 
ages, but the failure of the Government to use due diligence to 
prevent it, and unless that failure be proved the Government 
can not be held liable for damages or guilty of a breach of 
neutrality.”— Zhe Herald, New York. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


BRYAN, 
Peroration, 
Jubilation, 
Nomination, 
Preparation, 
Notification. 
Perengrination, 
Argumentation. 
Trepidation, 
Condemnation, 
Consternation, 
Lamentation, 
Extermination. 
° —The Express, Buffalo. 
THE North Pole is still waiting for the appearance of the notification 
committee.— 7he Journal, New York. 
It is hard to see how the worm can give the early bird a run for his 


money when the early bird won't admit that money is an issue.—7he 77/6- 
une, Detroit. 














A DOUBLE BURDEN. 


SAY, PLUTOCRACY: “There’s no use growling, your burden is no heavier 


than mine. Look at the taxes I’m carrying ”’ 


(By courtesy of Ram’s Horn, Chicago.) 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


IN SUPPORT OF BRYAN. 


The Matthews Resolution. 


AYMENT of Government bonds in silver was expressly in- 
dorsed by a resolution, concurrent in form, which passed 
both Houses of Congress in 1879. It is known as the Matthews 
resolution, being introduced by Senator Stanley Matthews, Re- 
publican, of Ohio, afterward a member of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in opposition to the appeal of Secretary Sher- 
man to Congress asking that an express exception be made re- 
quiring goid coin alone to be paid for principal and interest on 
bonds issued since 1873. The text of the resolution reads: 


Whereas, By the act entitled ‘‘An act to strengthen the public credit,” 
approved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, 
except'1n cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had 
expressly provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other 
currency than gold or silver; and, 

Whereas, All the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by 
an actenutitled **An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,”’ 
approved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be re- 
deemable in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest 
payable semi-annually in such coin; and, 

Whereas, All bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under 
the act entitled ** An act to provide for the resumption of specie payment,”’ 
approved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of 
the United States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 
1870, entitled * An act to authorizethe refunding of the national debt ;”’ and, 

Whereas, At the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14 of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard value 
of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412% grains each, as 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ** An act supplemen- 
tary tothe act entitled ‘An act establishing a mintand regulating thecoins 
of the United States,’’’ to bea legal tender of payment according to their 
nominal value for any sums whatever ; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
that all bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued under 
the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal and 
interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412% grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins asa 
legal tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, “s not zu 
violation of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public 
creditor. 


The Pittsburg /es/, quoting the resolution as above, says: 


“The resolution was debated for nearly two months, and did 
not reach a vote until the 25th of January, 1879. ‘The influence 
of the money power and the Hayes Administration, with Sherman 
as Secretary of the Treasury, was brought to bear against it. It 
was a legal proposition by one of the most eminent Republican 
lawyers of the Union. The preamble, it will be observed, con- 
stitutes at once a statement of the case and an irresistible argu- 
ment. 

“The resolution passed the Senate on January 25, there being 
42 Senators voting for it, 20 against it, and 14 absent or paired. 
This was more than a two-thirds vote. Of the yeas 1g were Re- 
publican and 23 Democratic Senators, and of the nays 15 were 
Republicans and 7 Democrats. A majority of the Senators of 
both parties voted for it. We have the ayes and nays before us. 
The resolution was voted for by Senators Cameron and William 
A. Wallace of Pennsylvania, by Matthews and Thurman of 
Ohio, by McDonald and Voorhees of Indiana, by Oglesby and 
Davis of Illinois, by Allison and Kirkwood of lowa, by Cameron 
and Howe of Wisconsin, and by Judge McMillan of Minnesota, 
well known in Pittsburg as a stanch sound-money Republican. 
ly their votes these Senators declared the bonds payable in silver 
coin, and that such payment was ‘not in vielation of the public 
faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor.’ This 
doctrine is now proclaimed by the goldbug press and the Wall 
Street gold speculators to be repudiation. 

“On the 28th of January the preamble and resolution were 
adopted by the House of Representatives, without amendment, 
by a vote of 189 yeas, 79 nays,and 24 not voting. We regret our 
space prevents giving the yea and nay votein full. Inthe House, 
as in the Senate, the resolution was passed by a two-thirds vote, 
and was voted for by a majority of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. It received the votes of 116 Democrats and 73 Republi- 
cans. Against it were the votes of 23 Democrats and 56 Repub- 
licans, 

_““Prominent among those Republicans who voted for the resolu- 
tion in the House were lW24l/iam McKinley of Ohio; Charles 
Foster, Secretary of the Treasury under Harrison ; J. Warren Kief- 
er, afterward Speaker of the House, and Hon. J. D. Cox, Secre- 
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Ex-President Harrison’s Speech. 


| pte ss sryrete HARRISON spoke on the issues of the 
campaign in Carnegie Hall, New York, August 27. He 
dwelt at some length upon a menace to law and order which he 
finds in the planks of the Chicago platform relating to the 
Supreme Court, government by injunction, and Federal interfer- 
ence. The hard times since 1893 Mr. Harrison attributes to 
Democratic efforts at legislation. He characterized the income- 
tax as an unconstitutional act passed to help out a tariff bill which 
had reduced the duties uponimports. ‘That tariff bill has resulted 
in an annual deficit of about $50,000,000; how, he asked, can you - 
maintain the gold reserve for the redemption of notes when you 
have an annual and continuous deficit in your income, not 
equaling your expenses? He continued: 


“So that, my friends, this tariff bill has not only contributed, 
by increasing importation, by taking away the needful support 
for our own manufactures, but it has contributed in the way of 
increasing the silver scare, to bring us into the present condition 
of distrust and dismay which now prevails. The bond sales which 
have been made necessary by reason of this deficit—because, I 
think, every one will agree that as a financial problem it is one 
thing when you have $300,000,000 surplus in the Treasury, to 
keep one dollar in three in gold, and quite another when you have 
only $125,000,000 in the Treasury all told. 

“But I did not intend to follow that question further. I am 
quite as much opposed to cheapening the American workingman 
and workingwoman as I am to cheapening our dollars. I am 
quite as strongly in favor of keeping day’s works at hcme as | 
am gold dollars. If it could be known to-night that the gallant 
soldier, that typical young American, that distinguished and use- 
ful statesman, William McKinley, of Ohio, would certainly be 
elected President, how the bears would take to cover on the Stock 
Exchange to-morrow! My friends, as a Republican, 1 am proud 
of many things, but I can sum up as the highest satisfaction I 
have had in the party and its career, that the prospect of Repub- 
lican success never did disturb business.” 


Mr. Harrison's argument against free silver is as follows: 


“The silver question—what is it? Do we want silver because 
we want more money, a larger circulating medium? I have not 
heard anybody say so. Mr. Bryan is not urging it upon that 
basis. If anybody were to seek to give that as a reason for want- 
ing free silver, he would be very soon confounded by the state- 
ment that free silver would put more gold out of circulation than 
the mints of the United States could possibly bring in in years of 
silver, and that instead of having more money we would have 
less. : 

“There has been nothing more amusing, and yet I fear that 
with the thoughtless it may have been in some measure mislead- 
ing, than the repeated declaration of Mr. Bryan that everybody 
admitted that bimetalism was a good thing—there is no debate on 
that subject—and that the debate of the campaign has come down 
to this fine point: ‘The Republicans say that we can not have 
this good thing without the consent of England, and we say we 
can have it ourselves,’ and he has endeavored to pivot this great 
campaign with its tremendous issues upon that pinhole. 

“We hear a great deal about the great resources and wealth 
and power of this country, and I do not allow anybody to go be- 
yond my appreciation of them; but what is the use of talking 
about all that when you do not propose to put this wealth and 
power and influence behind the silver dollar at all? As things 
are now the silver dollars that we have are supported by the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government that supports this silver bullion 
has issued these dollars on its own account—not for the mine- 
owner—and it has pledged its sacred honor it would make every 
one of these silver dollars as good as a gold dollar. And that is 
a powerful support. Without it disparity between these metals 
would at once show itself in the markets, and there would be 
some sense in the talk which our Populistic friends indulge in 
when they speak of the power of this Government, if they propose 
to put this power behind their free coinage. But they do not. 
They propose that the man who digs silver out of the mines may 
bring it to the mint and have it stamped and handed back to 
them as a dollar, the Government having no responsibility about it. 

“These men would reject with contempt the proposition that 
free coinage was to come with a pledge on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to maintain the parity of the two dollars. But this feeling 
is well adapted to touch the prevailing American bumptiousness, 
and well adapted to touch that prejudice against England which 
many people have. But can we do this thing ourselves? Is ita 
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tary of the Interior under General Grant. . . . Fifteen Pennsy1- 
vania members voted for the resolution and eight against it, four 
being absent. Among the prominent Democrats from other 
States who voted for the resolution were the present Secretary of 
the Navy, Hilary A. Herbert; Secretary of the Treasury John 
G. Carlisle, S. S. Cox, Bragg of Wisconsin, and others too 
numerous to mention. 

“This is an important record. It is a landmark, as it is the 
Congressional interpretation whether the bonds are payable in 
coin, and in what kind of coin, at the option of the Government. 
This is just now one of the salient points of the silver debate.” 


‘*Salvation by Going Into Debt.” 


HE following editorial from the Omaha /Vordd-Heradd, 
which formerly employed Mr. Bryan as editor, presents a 
characteristic free-silver argument from one point of view: 


‘““An American international banker says: 


“*The dominating question, of course, is the currency question. If that 
is settled satisfactorily Europe will buy our securities. If it is not she 
won't. That is all there to be said.’ 


“This is the doctrine of salvation by going into debt. 


“And the New York Wor/d, commenting on the above, de- 
clares : 

‘**Alltheories aside, the essential condition of prosperity here is that 
Europe shall buy our securities; in other words, that European capital 
shall employ itself inthis country. If Europe buys our securities gold in 
large quantities will flow to us to pay for them. Money will be plenty, 
trade prosperous, and wages higher. If Europe does not buy our securi- 
ties gold will continue to go to Europe to pay for imports till the supply is 
exhausted and we can buy no more. Trade will languish, wages will 
decline, and employment become scarcer and scarcer.’ 


“That is the goldbug banker argument in a nutshell. Our 
prosperity depends on the amount of money we can borrow ot 
Europe. The deeper we can plunge ourselves in debt the more 
prosperous we shall be. No other considerations count. We 
can not develop our own resources without first mortgaging our- 
selves to Europe, and in doing that we must consent to let Europe 
run our national affairs, dictate our foreign policy and our finan- 
cial legislation. 

“Have we no money of our own? Have we no capital of our 
own? Have we no labor of our own? 

“Must we sacrifice our independence and our property for the 
privilege of doing business on English capital instead of creating 
our own? Shall we borrow her money and accept her laws which 
constantly tend to depreciate our property ? 

“We have borrowed too much and conceded too much. What 
we need is to employ our own idle capital and labor by checking 
the fall inprices. When prices cease to fall and begin torise idle 
money will be invested and idle labor employed. Then we shall 
once more create wealth, which is much better than borrowing 
money of England to pay interest on.” 


Dana as an Anarchist. 


= view of the New York Suz’s vehement denunciation of the 

Bryan movement as anarchistic and revolutionary, essays in 
which Editor Charles A. Dana defends the famous anarchist, 
Proudhon, and his principles of social reformation, have a cam- 
paign interest. Benjamin R. Tucker, of New York, has repub- 
lished these essays, which appeared originally in the New York 
Tribune. In August, 1849, having written of the revolutionary 
movement in France, Mr. Dana used this language: 


“Would to God that this hot and bloody struggle were over, 
and that peace might come at last tothe world. And yet I invoke 
no seeming peace that the weaker may ever anew be plundered, 
but a peace with liberty, equality, an honest man’s and not rob- 
ber's order for its condition. What is the way to such a peace? 
Through war and destruction, through such war as that of Rome, 
and that in Hungary—perhaps, too, through such as that of June, 
1848, in Paris. The history of the past and the examples of the 
present instruct us that the privileged and powerful, by whatever 
name they are called, do not yield their privileges except as they 
are compelled. When will Russia lay aside the pretension to 
dictate darkness and despotism to Europe? When she is com- 
pelled. When will the bourgeoisie consent to live by their own 
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question whether we will do it, or ask somebody's consent 
whether we may ; or ask the cooperation of somebody? Notatall. 
“T will tell you what this Government can do alone. It can fix 
its money unit. It can declare by law what shall be the relative 
value of an ounce of gold and an ounce of silver, but it can not 
make that last declaration good. It is unquestionably fully 
within the power of this Government to bring this country toa 
silver basis by coining silver dollars and making them legal 
tender. They can dothat. This Government can say you shall 
take one of those dollars in discharge of any debt owing to you 
for a dollar, notwithstanding you may have loaned gold dollais; 
but it can not say, and enforce its decree, if you should call cut 
the regular army and navy and muster all our great modern shirs 
and add the militia, and put William J. Bryan in ccmmard cf 
them—it can not enforce the decree that one ounce of gold is the 
equivalent of sixteen ounces of silver. Not only that, not Fiarce 
and England and Germany can do that unless the markets 1e- 
spond. Why? You may make me takea silver dollar for a dett, 
but if I have bought my goods at gold prices you can not nzke 
me give as many yards of cloth fora silver dollar as 1 have Leen 
in the habit of giving for a gold one. If I have a gold dollar in 
this hand and a silver one in that, and you declare they are eqval, 
and I can take that gold dollar to a bullion brcker and get two 
dollars for it, I know it is a lie. If I have ncthing but a gold 
dollar and sugar is twenty pounds for a dollar, I will not give that 
gold dollar for twenty pounds of sugar. I will take it arcurd to 
a broker and get two silver dollars for it, and get the twenty 
pounds of sugar and have one silver dollar left. So it is, my 
friends. We can of ourselves, of our own wisdom, declare the 
unit of value. We can coin silver freely, but we can not make 
sixteen ounces of silver equal to one ounce of gold unless it is. 
And it is not unless the merchants take it at that rate. ‘That is 
where all this thing comes in. It is trade; it is the merchant; it 
is the man who exchanges and deals in these things that fxes the 
relative value; and if you do not take the value he fixes, the gold 
dollar will go back to the gold vault, and the gold will go cut of 
circulation. . . . In the case of free silver, what is the finarcial 
and moral equivalent of a declaration that fifty-cent pieces aie 
dollars? They might just as well pass a law that fifty cents isa 
dollar. That would not make it so, would it? It would be a 
legal dollar, but it would not buy a dollar’s worth of anything.” 


Thomas B. Reed to the Farmers. 


SPEECH by Speaker T. B. Reed at Old Orchard, Me.. 
August 25, contained the following characteristic utter- 
ances . 


“Among the arguments which the friends of silver urge to-day 
is one which was to be anticipated long ago, and which I krew 
was sure tocome. When the Sherman law was struggling to be 
repealed the Democratic press, and even some Republicans, told 
us that repeal alone would be the final remedy, and Lusiness 
would again revive. I never shared that belief; on the contrary, 
just three years ago to-day, lacking two days, while I was ccn- 
sorting with good Democrats, as I hope to consort with the like 
in this campaign, I took occasion in the presence of three theu- 
sand men, women, and children to declare that the repeal of the 
Sherman law was only one step in the upward march; since then 
many bad things have happened, plunging us deeper into the 
mire. In that very discourse I told the Democrats that ‘I did not 
expect the Democratic Party to be utterly bad.’ 

“T have been always very much interested in the Demccratic 
Party. I have always been its true friend, tender, affectionate, 
but always truthful, pointing out its faults in a spirit of meek- 
ness, remembering ourselves, fellow Republicans, lest we also 
should be tempted. But when I said, in 1893, that I did not ex- 
pect the party to be utterly bad, I had not the slightest idea what 
the convention of Chicago would do and say in 1896. Since that 
speech in 1893 we have had a most severe season. When the 
tariff act proposed by Mr. Bryan and his associates was presented 
in the House it was certainly a great shock to the business of the 
country. The change was so radical, and men like Mr. Bryan 
were so carried away by their own eloquence, that there seemed 
no limit to the possibilities of evil. Now, I am not here just now 
to say whether that bill was founded on just principles or not. | 
have my own opinion, which I propose to express at the prcper 
time. NordolI propose tocharge Democrats with that bill. ‘The 
one they finally passed was a vastly different one. But the mis- 
chief had been done. The shock had stopped business. Men 
did not know which way to turn. Money in hand is better than 
money in a bush, especially when you can not tell what kind of a 
bush it will be. , 

“Then came the income-tax, unconstitutional and destructive, 
declared so by the Supreme Court, and then the attendant det- 
ciency. That deficiency has been a breeding-sore ever since. 
That deficiency and the way it has been managed has scared and 
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labor, and not by the labor of others? When they are compelled. 
How can that compulsion be exercised? In a free state through 
the ballot and the independent action of the people under the in- 
fluence of ideas. How shall states be made free, so that ideas 
and the people may act? Hitherto Providence has freed them by 
revolution, nor is it apparent that other means are now to be em- 
ployed. It may be that the day of revolutions is past, but, if so, 
why are they in such abundance? Let others give aid and com- 
fort to despots. Be it ours to stand for liberty and justice, nor 
fear to lock arms with those who are called hotheads and dema- 
gogs, when the good cause requires.” 


The series closes with these words: 


“In this exposition our purpose has been more to set forth 
general principles than to explain particulars, tho of the latter we 
have endeavored to omit nothing essential. Indeed, the details 
are not in all cases yet worked out, and, where they are so, are 
perhaps often imperfect. The grand scheme of labor, finance, 
and commerce, organized by association, is what we have endeav- 
ored to make plain, together with the beneficial consequences to 
be expected therefrom. We ask the attention of our readers to 
the whole, but particularly to the reform of circulation and credit. 
In our judgment that is a subject which demands most careful 
consideration, especially in this country, for the circulation is the 
life-blood of the whole economical and industrial system, and in- 
terest of money constantly devours the fruit of industry. Itisa 
stern and undeniable fact that a country which pays even five- 
per-cent. interest, to say nothing of the rates of Wall Street, must 
from time to time commit bankruptcy, in order to rid itself of a 
burden of debts which it can not discharge its entire property 
having already passed into the hands of the creditors. The fact 
has hitherto not received the attention it merits, only because the 
creditors are in most cases within the country itself.” 


Mr. Tucker says in his preface to the compilation : 


“Far be it from me to condemn an honest change of view. 
But, when Mr. Dana vehemently reviles by wholesale the men 
who hold to opinions much less extreme than those which he once 
upheld from the highest motives and with the most intense en- 
thusiasm, he can not be credited with sincerity. It must be said 
of him as he recently said of a certain United States Senator: 
‘He is trying to deceive the people, tho he does not deceive him- 
self. He is telling lies, knowing them to be lies.’” 


Bryan’s Story of Demetrius. 


T Mandalin, Dutchess County, N. Y., August 22, Mr. Bryan 
used the following illustration : 


“A man named Demetrius complained of the preaching of the 
Gospel. Why? ‘Why,’ he said, ‘it destroys the business in 
which we are engaged. We are making images for the worship 
of Diana, and these people say that they be not gods that are 
made with hands.’ But Demetrius was much like men who have 
lived since his day. When he had made up his mind that the 
preaching of the Gospel interfered with his business he did not 
go out and say to the world: ‘Our business is being injured, and 
we are mad.’ What did he say? He said: ‘Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians.” We have some to-day who are very like Deme- 
trius. They know that the restoration of bimetalism destroys the 
business in which they have been engaged, but when they make 
public speeches they do not say that the Democratic Party is 
wrong because it interferes with their business. What do they 


say? They say: ‘Great is sound money—great is an honest 
dollar.’” 





A Sherman Letter. 


, OLLOWING is the text of a letter to Mr. Emmet Ritten- 
house of Ashland, Ohio, in reply to an inquiry: 


MANSFIELD, Oun10, August 22, 1896. 


“Dear Sin—The only way in which a Republican Administra- 
tion can correct the evils of the past is by increasing the revenue 
by a new tariff law, and this, I fear, is not practicable. Very 
truly yours, JoHN SHERMAN.” 


Senator Sherman explains that he refers to the attitude of the 
silver Senators who refused last session to allow a tariff bill to 
pass without free coinage. Silver papers like the 4/¢/anta Con- 
stitution use the statement to refute Mr. McKinley’s emphasis on 
the tariff as an issue. 
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frightened our people beyond all reascn. Whatare four hundred 
million dollars’ increase of debt to a nation so rich that one of its 
big'railroads on half its lines in six months can lose twice as much 
as paid the whole revenue of good Queen Bess in the days of her 
highest glory, and never pass a coupon or refuse a dividend? 
Why has this four hundred millions frightened us so? Because 
the Government has refused either to raise revenue or to separate 
the deficit from the redemption of greenbacks. We have been 
frightened by talk of an endless chain, which could have been 
broken like a pipe-stem by providing for the borrowing on short- 
time certificates of indebtedness lawful money directly, instead 
of borrowing it for the gold-fund indirectly, and thus creating 
the false impression of a struggle for gold when we were only 
borrowing money to pay our debts. 

“Had the House revenue bills of last session passed Congress 
and become a law, the country, with full hope of a Republican 
Administration in the near future, would then have started up- 
ward and onward... . 

“We must restore confidence. How can we restore confidence ? 
First of all by putting anarchy down and all manner of disturb- 
ance. Peace and a stable Government are the first necessity. 
This is a borrowing and lending world. ‘That isa fixed fact. 
No amount of denunciation of money-lenders, no wild talk about 
Wall Street, which, by the way, is the greatest money-borrower 
in the world, will ever put down that fact. Enterprises are car- 
ried on by the united confidence of men of money and men of 
brains. 

“Bring this thing home to yourselves and then you will under- 
stand it. If you had money or any other capital you had earned 
yourself or your father had left to you, or even any you had won 
in the luck of a lottery, would you let it out to anybody on earth 
who was liable to give you back only half of it and want to call it 
square? How would you, my farmer friend, like to let your 
farm to a fellow who by law might turn your story-and-a-half 
house into a shanty, spread sand over your arable land, and burn 
up your wood-lot, and then hand it back to you dismantled and 
half-ruined? How quick you would invert such a fellow. ‘ 
If you were a business man, would you make things on a gold 
basis and sell them on credit to a people whowere trying to 
see if they could not pay you on a silver basis?” 


Ex-Minister Phelps for McKinley. 


E J. PHELPS, of Vermont, Minister to England during 
« Cleveland’s first Administration, announces by letter that 
he will support McKinley this fall. He considers the Chicago 
platform an attack not upon the policy but upon the life of the 
nation : 


“For they would take its life who would destroy the means by 
which it lives—the business of many thousands and the industry 
of millions. . . . Business of whatever sort in a country like ours, 
rich in resources, full of energy and vitality, with all harvests 
everywhere ready for the sickle, rests chiefly upon two factors— 
public confidence and a sound and stable currency. When either 
is, and much more when both are impaired, or even gravely 
threatened, business suffers, general depression comes, labor de- 
clines, and the wolf approaches many a door. Without confidence 
there can be no credit, no enterprise; capital is hoarded, sent 
abroad, or lies idle, and all industries diminish or cease, and the 
surest way the world has ever seen to destroy confidence is to 
debase the currency and to make it uncertain from day to day 
how much a dollar is worth and how much it is going to count 
for the near future; to take away, as is now proposed, one half 
its value to begin with, and to set the other half to fluctuating to 
an indefinite extent with the rising and the setting of the sun and 
the approach of every storm. ‘lthrough such a medium of ex- 
change it is impossible to do legitimate business, since sound 
money and stable values are its life-blood. Without them it be- 
comes only an uncertain and hazardous speculation. 

“There is, therefore, in my judgment, no man more criminal 
or who is a worse public enemy than he who engages in or coun- 
tenances that infamous and destructive attempt. And he is ten- 
fold a criminal who seeks success in it by playing upon the preju- 
dices and the passions of the less intelligent, and stimulating a 
warfare of classes, that most desolating conflict that can come 
upon any nation, well knowing, for he has all the experience of 
the world to teach him, that he is not compassing the destruction 
of one class, but of both, since those whom he dupes into serving 
his purpose must inevitably be the earliest and the worst suffer- 
ers by its consequences, because the less a man has or the less he 
earns the more necessary it is to him that the value of that little 
should be maintained and made sure, and that the few dollars in 
his pocket should be as good dollars as there are. As well might 
the steerage passengers in a vessel in mid-ocean, weary of their 
privations, be incited by some mischief-maker to scuttle the ship 
in order to drown the inmates of the more luxurious cabins, un- 


conscious that they themselves must be equally the victims of the 
common calamity.” 
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MORE OF HAWEIS’ MUSICAL MEMORIES. 


EV. H. R. HAWEIS, whose store of musical memories has 
furnished the material for one of the most popular of 
books, has been making another draft upon this store for the 
benefit of Zhe Contemporary Review's readers. In the August 
number, under the title of ‘Musical Snap-Shots,” he admits his 
longing to know all about even the frailties and idiosyncrasies of 
those whom he admires, and he maintains that these personal 
traits of great men “often throw a new light on those same people 


when they are got up in their war-paint with all their feathers 
on.” Even what is unlovely, he thinks, sometimes acts only as 
a foil. He proceeds to enumerate with an air of relish some of 


these foibles that have interested him: 


“Tam tickled to know that Wagner was an exact and expen- 
sive dresser, and that Beethoven was a sloven with an old coat 
and slippers trodden down at the heels. It interests me to hear 
that Paganini always carried a shirt in his fiddle-case, because he 
sweated so profusely over his solos that he had to change between 
the parts if he had to play twice. I even care to learn that 
Mendelssohn was a perfect child about pastry, which he could 
never resist, and which he always ate (especially cherry-pie), 
and which always disagreed with him; that Schumann injured 
his third finger by tying it back to his wrist with a string because 
he hoped to make it more supple—it ended, however, in his 
almost losing the use of it; that Biilow got up in the night to play 
over passages which he thought he was likely to play inaccur- 
ately at his prodigious recitals; that when Thalberg was at the 
height of his fame he wouldn’t even carry an umbrella for fear 
of it cramping the muscles of his hand; that Malibran loved 
nothing so much as romping with Moscheles’s children on 
the floor; that Paganini was so stingy that he would stand up 
under shelter in the rain and keep a whole opera-houseful wait- 
ing sooner than calla cab. Professor Ella told me he found him 
one day crouching under the Arcade in Regent Street, and that 
he gave this artless explanation. ‘Hackney coaches,’ he said, ‘in 
London were so expensive!’ and this when he had doubled the 
prices at the opera-house where he played, and was rolling in 
money. 

“T love to think of Linley, the famous violoncello player, when 
he was upset in a coach accident, rushing for his violoncello case, 
and, regardless of the cries and confusion, taking out his precious 
instrument, seating himself in a ditch by the roadside, and play- 
ing away as if nothing in the world signified now that his beloved 
companion was found to be unfractured.” 


The writer then descants on the evidences of failing powers 
shown by some of the great masters: 


“When I was staying with Liszt in 1881 at the Cardinal Hohen- 
léhe’s palace at Tivoli, near Rome, I noticed how carefully he 
avoided those more startling passages in Chopin’s music with 
which, forty years previously, he had electrified the musical 
world. Liszt weli knew the inexorable limits imperiously as- 
signed to him by the ‘vandal years;’ his rapid octaves, however, 
were phenomenal to the end. 

“Well would it be if all artistes could gage their executive 
powers as accurately! Mme. Patti certainly knows exactly what 
she can still do (1896), and this largely accounts for her long and 
extended lease of popularity; and indeed some singers retain 
their specialities to an advanced age. Sims Reeves will never, I 
suppose, lose his incomparable gift of phrasing and‘ declamation,’ 
even when the voice has become a mere appeal tomemory. One 
of the most remarkable survivals of vocal powers I ever came 
across was Mme. Caradori Allan. She was born in 1800, and I 
heard her sing in about 1858 at Brighton, when her staccato notes 
in a famous song of Mozart’s were quite phenomenal. The good 
lady was very much annoyed at the well-meant but rather brutal 
bonhomie of a certain elderly royal duke, who, after hearing her 
when she was considerably past fifty, in the same song, poked her 
unceremoniously in the ribs. ‘Bravo, Caradori! damn well sung 
for an old woman like you’—from which it appears that royal tact 
is hardly like charity, that never fails. 
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“*Mme. Grisi made sad mistakes in her declining years. Unlike 
Jenny Lind, she never knew when to leave off. She retired, but 
found life insupportable. ‘The fact is, unlike Mario, she was quite 
an empty-headed person, with no pursuits or interests apart from 
the stage, or any power of occupying herself. Grisi came back 
to the concert-room when far too lame to attempt the stage. I 
heard her sing at the Crystal Palace somewhere in the sixties. 
She was born in 1812 and died in 1869. She imprudently tried 
‘Casta Diva,’ her great song in ‘Norma,’ but reached: her high 
notes with a painful effort. The old men who flocked to hear her 
and remembered her triumphs in the thirties and forties sat cry- 
ing like children. ‘They fancied they still heard the goddess of 
the stage when Rubini, Tagliafico, Mario, and Lablache had 
lifted the Italian school under Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and 
Verdi, to the highest pitch of intoxicating popularity; but to my 
taste, poor Grisi’s ‘Casta Diva’ was a piteous exhibition. 

“How different this from Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt, who, altho 
she had long retired from the public stage, could still sing ballads 
like ‘The Three Ravens,’ and some of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lieder,’ 
and even ‘Oh for the Wings of a Dove,’ with incomparable effect. 
She sang till quite late in life in the chorus of the Bach choir, 
under the direction of Otto Goldschmidt, her husband; and one 
day a little choir boy of mine, who also sang in the Bach choir, 
came home breathless with excitement, relating how at rehearsal 
the solo lady had failed them, and how Mme. Lind had volun- 
teered to sing the part in ‘Hear my Prayer,’ and how nothing he 
had ever heard was like it, and nothing could ever be like it 
again ! 

““A few days before she died, at Malvern, she was driving in 
an open carriage, inhaling the sweet air of the free Downs, and 
gazing on the mellowing tints of the autumnal woods; suddenly 
she lay back on her cushions, and with her eyes fixed on the dis- 
tant sky, hummed to herself the sweet melody of ‘Oh for the Wings 
of a Dove,’ which Mendelssohn had written expressly for her so 
many years before. Little did he know that it was to be her 
swan song.” 





OPPOSING VIEWS OF BALZAC. 


PROPOS of a new translation of Balzac’s “Old Goriot,” 

which has appeared in London, edited by Professor Saints- 

bury, 7he Spectator comments at some length on the opposing 

views held by the French and English concerning Balzac. 7zhe 
Spectator article opens as follows: 


“Many years ago a foreign critic said of Balzac that he is ‘one 
of the greatest literary geniuses, the most faithful painter of 
manners, and one of the purest moralists of his age.’ About the 
same time an English reviewer wrote: ‘His works are a series of 
unconnected tales of the -vulgarest and most licentious character ; 
the shallow vein of his talents appears to be nearly worked out.’ 
Now which is right? His increased reputation in France justifies 
the former opinion, and the latter is contradicted by Mr. Lilly in 
his ‘Chapters in European History,’ 1n the last pages of which 
he remarks: ‘Balzac is in his own domain what Tacitus is among 
historians, Michael Angelo in the arts of design, and Dante 
among poets.’ But whatever literary men may say of an author 
does not prove that the public think the same. Balzac has re- 
ceived his due award from many of our critics, but he still re- 
mains caviare to the million, who have not tasted him or do not 
like the look of him. Lend one of his novels to an ordinary man 
or woman, and it will soon be brought back with the remark, ‘I 
can not get into the book; there is so little plot, and what there 
is seems to me so grim.’ If this were true, and it is to a certain 
extent, the million would be right. He has written seventy-nine 
novels of great variety of character, many grim but interesting, 
others bright but with little plot. The majority, however, have 
so many excellent qualities that it seems quite a mystery that the 
English and French million hold such opposite views. Every 
Frenchman knows his Balzac almost as much as every English- 
man knows his Shakespeare.” 


Those who wish to come to Balzac without prejudice should, 
the writer thinks, read one or more of the best French criticisms 
of him, especially that of Sainte Beuve, “the greatest critic of his 
day, who at first depreciated Balzac’s genius, but after his death 
pronounced in his ‘Lundis’ a glowing funeral oration upon him.” 
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Balzac, who was born in 1799, in Tours, studied law at the be- 
ginning of his career, but soon gave it up, took to a garret, and 
devoted himself to reading and writing. The writer in Zhe 
Spectator continues as follows: 


“From henceforth he ied two lives, a real and an ideal one. 
The latter was passed among the friends and acquaintances of his 
own creation, many of whom seem never to die, but to appear 
again and again in his stories. . . . His extraordinary applica- 
tion to work prevented him from mixing much with the outer 
world, and kept him to his ideal life, where he became acquainted 
with characters of every description, angels as well as demons, 
who opened their hearts to him and kept no secrets from him, 
for the angels revealed to him, unsolicited, their thoughts and 
feelings, and from the demons he wormed out the most abomina- 
ble and horrible secrets from the very depths of their hearts. 
Indeed, this is the principal characteristic of his genius—the 
knowledge of man, in which he has only been surpassed by 
Shakespeare. He was an anatomist; he laid bare the human 
heart and revealed it to the world, not in beautiful verse but in 
his own simple prose. He was obliged to live also in the outer 
world, so as to gain further knowledge of it, both of nature and 
of man, for he could only describe what he had seen with his ‘own 
eyes. A friend suggested to him to write a story, the plot of 
which should take place in North America; to this he merely 
replied, ‘But I have never been there.’ His learning was prodig- 
ious in philosophy, art, architecture, antiquities, history, natural 
science, and all that interests and concerns man. He knew the 
most important contents of all the bric-a-brac shops of Europe. 
M. Plat, the latest French writer on our author, says that he was 
a disciple of evolution even before the appearance of Darwin, and 
carried into the moral world his ideas of physical nature, which 
had much to do in making him /a plus haute figure de ce siecle.” 





REMINISCENCES OF LITERARY BOSTON. 


eae arn recollections of the famous preacher, Dr. Phillips 

Brooks, and of three notable women: Celia Thaxter, Lucy 
Larcom, and Lydia Maria Child, are the subject of an article in 
McClure’s for August. ‘This article is one of a series of reminis- 
cent papers entitled “Chapters from a Life,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Celia Thaxter, says the writer, was one of the brightest 
figures in literary Boston for many years: 


“She was the best of good company. Everybody wanted her. 
Hearty, happy, wholesome, she rose through a decorous drawing- 


room or sedate library like a breeze from her own island waves. 


When she had gone, one felt as if an east wind had suddenly 
died down. 

“She was the most fearless, the most independent of beings. 
It mattered little to her what other people did or thought, at 
least on secondary subjects, she was never afraid to be herself. 
To certain modulations of manner she never consented. ‘Celia 
Thaxter’s laugh’ is well remembered. No subdued and conven- 
tional mirth softly rippled from her broad chest and honest 
larynx. When she laughed she pealed. This merry ring was 
infectious. It was as impossible to hear it and not laugh too, as 
it is for the feet that love dance music to keep still before it. 
She was the incarnation of good spirits. 

“Her vigorous physique had much to do with this; for she had 
her share of the sorrows of life. These she bore characteristically, 
without much complaint, with some suppressed cynicism, and 
with that bubbling faith in brighter futures so easy to the san- 
guine nature.” 


Mrs. Thaxter’s religious experience is touched on in the follow- 
ing incident: 


“IT was present one day when she was describing to a little 
group a wreck off Appledore ; how she sat at her window, watch- 
ing one of the cruelest gales of the midwinter Atlantic gather its 
forces. The breakers upon her own rocks were at their worst. 
A solitary sail blurred on the racing horizon, and beat up; the 
vessel struck on the reef, and broke to pieces. The Islands were 
helpless to help. It was impossible to extend an oar. Watchers 
on that little spot of life could only sit and see the game of death 
goon; it was not asnarl and snap, but a slow torture. For the 
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crew had hung and clung to the teeth of a rock around which the 
whirlpool played; and there, their distant figures drenched and 
drowning, pleaded for their lives in the sight of the warm-hearted 
woman who could only watched them slip and drop off, one by 
one. I think she said they clung there for five hours, before 
they surrendered to the sea. 

“When Mrs. Thaxter had told the story in her own inimitable 
manner, with the vividness of vitriol, she lifted her eyes, flung 
them straight at mine, with the dreariest look that I ever saw on 
the face of any doubter. 

“*Fools to cling!’ she cried. ‘They were fools—/oo/s to 
cling’ . 

“It is a pleasant thought to me that this gifted woman, with 
the luxurious heart and the eager brain, was herself philosopher 
enough to cling, until a distinct measure of spiritual light and 
peace came to her later on; and every one who knew and cared 
for her was glad of it.” 


The vigorous personality of Mrs. Thaxter was in striking con- 
trast to that of Lucy Larcom. Gentleness of spirit was what im- 
pressed Mrs. Phelps-Ward in Miss Larcom : 


“She was always more or less in the thick of a struggle for ex- 
istence; life was never easy to her, but she gave ease to it. 
She had an absolute simplicity of manner; I never saw in hera 
trace of either embarrassment or elaboration, much less of affec- 
tation. She was a motherly-looking woman. A stranger might 
have guessed her to be in the process of putting several boys 
through college; not in the least worried about their debts, and 
never nagging them about their scrapes.” 


This ease of nature sometimes led to a little dreaminess, or 
absence of practical attention, which the writer illustrates in the 
following incident: 


“There is a story told of a ride that she took with Mr. Whittier 
—I can not now recall it in his precise words. The hill was 
steep; Mr. Whittier was driving. ‘The horse was gay. ‘The load 
—on the lady’s side, at least—was not light. Lucy Larcom was 
talking, and she talked on. I think the subject was the life to 
come. At all events, it was some abstract theme, grave and 
high. The horse grew unruly. The buggy lurched and rolled. 
Whittier grasped the reins valiantly, anticipating a possible acci- 
dent, and centering his being on the emergency. But Lucy 
talked onserenely. The horse threatened to break. The danger 
redoubled. The buggy sagged heavily on Lucy’s side. Still 
peacefully she murmured on. 

“*Lucy!’ exploded the poet at last. ‘Lucy! If thee do not 
stop talking till I get this horse in hand, thee will be in heaven 
before thee wants to!’” 


Lydia Maria Child, the venerable abolitionist, Mrs. Phelps- 
Ward saw but twice. 


“But she impressed me as a strong and lofty personality, so far 
above the usual social human being that her solitude and the 
sparseness of her environment seemed to partake of the character 
of luxuries which most of us were unfit to share.” 


A call on Mrs. Child and the conversation which took place are 
thus described : 


“At that time this distinguished abolitionist was occupying 
lodgings so plain, in a quarter of Boston so much more than un- 
fashionable, that I felt a certain awe upon me, as if I were visit- 
ing amartyrin prison. There was no exaggeration in this feel- 
ing, when one remembered that this woman's life had been one 
long suppression of self and obliteration of that background of 
personal comfort which the rest of us consider essential to our 
own portraits. It is well known that Mrs. Child sacrificed the 
prospect of a brilliant literary future to her convictions in the 
movement for freeing the American slaves. It is not so well 
known that she had all her life expended such means as she had 
in private charities, denying herself every luxury and many com- 
mon comforts, in order to compass the power to relieve or to pre- 
vent suffering. 

“We climbed the steep stairs of her boarding-house thought- 
fully. . . . She received us in a little sitting-room which seemed 
to me dreariness personified. Everything was neat, respectable, 


and orderly; but the paucity of that interior contrasted sadly 
with the rich nature of its occupant. .. . 
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“Mrs. Child, at our request, talked about her anti-slavery ex- 
periences. These moved me very much. But I find that the 
thing which impressed me most and has stayed with me the long- 
est was this: ‘Howdid you know?’ one of us asked, ‘in the midst 
of so much doubt and danger and possible fraud—how did you 
always know just whom and where to trust, when these fugitives 
appealed to you for help?’ 

“*Oh,’ she said, ‘there was a password. It carried any esca- 
ping slave through the underground railway to safety. Some- 
times it was written on a slip of torn, soiled paper. Sometimes it 
was only whispered for dear life’s sake. But any colored person 
who came to us with that password was received and passed on 
withoutaquestion. It carried him anywhere, and gave him every 
chance that we could command.’ 

“She paused, and looked at the rainbows in the lodging-house 
window dreamily. Her heart had gone far back. 

“What was the password?’ we ventured to urge. 

““7was a stranger, and ye took We in,’ softly said the old 
abolitionist.” 


Dr. Phillips Brooks, we are told, was one of the very few 
men in Boston of whom nobody ever saw enough: 


“My recollections of him, such as they are, I find to be either 
definitely of a grave and religious nature, or sparkling with social 
gayety—one of the two extremes. . . . In conversation he was 
one of the merriest of entertainers. Sometimes I used to think 
him almost too ready to let the occasion float away in jest, while 
I, like so many others, would have chosen to sound with him 
some theme of height or depth.” 





Miss Woolson on Literary Success.—One of Con- 
stance Fennimore Woolson’s girl-friends, aspiring to become a 
writer, asked her about the “inner methods” of literary success. 
Miss Woolson’s reply is published in 7e Ladies’ Home Journad. 
She wrote, in part, as follows: 


“How did I prepare myself for literary work? you ask. Not at 
all—that is, any more than having had an excellent education 
which I kept up all the years after I left school, and before I 
began to write, by always having masters and taking lessons in 
something or other to amuse myself. There are no ‘avenues to 
success’ in literature, save the commonplace one of sending a 
manuscript to an editor with a line or two, offering it, without ex- 
planation or comment, to his magazine, and inclosing return 
stamps. There is no favoritism, no ‘ring.’ Iused to fancy there 
was, but I know better now. I have sat in the editorial offices of 
magazines for hours aud watched how the business went on. An 
editor told me this: ‘I always open a manuscript from a mew 
quarter with hope; I am always on the lookout for new stars.’ 
And that is exactly true. My first manuscript I sent to 
without asking a question; it was accepted, and that inspired me 
with courage to goon. They knew nothing whatever about me; 
I even had an assumed name. 

“But there is another side! You can not achieve success in 
literature, even of asmall kind, without being bitterly attacked 
by the malicious and envious. And I have had my share of bi- 
ting criticism. Idon’t mind it now, and you must not either 
when you begin, as I am sure you will. 

“All you say of your education is very well. But it is not 
knowledge which will give you success so much as ease, humor, 
and originality of style. . . . If I were youI should not give up 
my position as teacher, but I would take my leisure time for wri- 
ting and commence to send out manuscripts. At first, don’t send 
out long ones; about five magazine pages is a tempting length 
to the editors, who are overburdened with long manuscripts. 
Don’t be discouraged if one comes back declined; send it right 
out to some one else. And keep doing it. The editors don’t 
know who you are, and they don’t care. If you could only see 


the reams of manuscript they get every day. It is all a pure 
matter of business.” 








LaDy TENNYSON, the wife of the late poet-laureate, and who died a few 
days ago, was something of a poet and of a composer. She wrote the 
music fer ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,” which was sung at her husband's funeral, 
and some of her verses appear in Palgrave’'s ‘‘ Treasury of Sacred Song.” 
She was a niece of Sir John Franklin, the Arctic explorer, and was married 
to the poet in 1850. 


[Sept. 5, 1896 
THE SECRET OF LIFE IN POETRY. 


“ 


SHALL ask to be allowed to make but one assumption—one 
indeed which has been regarded as self-evidently true by 
all sound critics from the time of Aristotle—namely, that the end 
of the fine arts is to produce enduring pleasure for the imagina- 
tion.” So says Prof. W. J. Courthope in a lecture, just published 
(Nineteenth Century, August), on “Life in Poetry: Poetical 
Conception.” And right at this point 7he Spectator objects criti- 
cizing the use of the word “ pleasure,” because of “its inadequacy” 
to express the feelings of exultation and rapture, sometimes akin 
to pain as much as to pleasure, which are aroused by certain sub- 
lime passages of great poetry. Starting from this assumption, 
however, Professor Courthope proceeds to educe the secret of life 
of poetry. He points out that poetry differs from other fine arts 
in the fact that, working through language, it “can free itself, as 
none of the other arts can, from the limitations of time and 
space,” and, while music can not raise ideas and images in the 
mind, and painting and sculpture can represent movement and 
action for but a single moment of time, poetry can represent a 
series of connected actions. 

He defines poetry, therefore, as “the art which produces pleas- 
ure for the imagination by imitating human actions, thoughts, 
and passions, in metrical language.” (Here also 7he Spectator 
raises objection, declaring the word “imitating” to be here a 
“positive mistake.”) But this imitation, says Professor Cour- 
thope, is not of real nature but of “the idea of nature existing in 
the mind,” and this ideal life is suoject not to the laws of nature 
but to laws of its own. All that the poet is required to do is to 
create a perfect illusion, to produce the effect of poetic probability, 
that idea of unity which is the essential condition of all organic 
life. Professor Courthope proceeds : 


“To produce this effect of organic ideal life is difficult, because 
in the mind reason acts against imagination, and because, in 
critical ages, men apply to poetic inventions standards of judg- 
ment proper only to scientific analysis. Aristotle, for example, 
cites some of the criticisms passed in his day even on the ‘Iliad.’ 
Such and such a thing, said one, was contrary to fact; something 
else, said another, was impossible by the laws of nature; this 
and that, a third declared to be contrary to experience. But, as 
the philosopher shows, these objections were all ill-grounded, 
because—such is his vigorous phrase—‘ Homer tells lies as he 
ought.’ He is not to be judged by the laws of material nature; 
his conception is poetically true. Our imagination moves easily 
through his ideal world. We readily grant him his whole stock 
of marvelous hypothesis—gods, giants, celestial arms, and talk- 
ing horses—because we feel that it proceeds from a living source 
in hisown mind. Yet, if a sophisticated poet were to force him- 
self to invent such things, merely to gratify our taste for the 
wonderful, it is certain that every intelligent reader would reject 
his conception with indignation and disgust. 

“In every genuinely inspired poetical conception there are, as 
Aristotle and Horace both tell us, two elements of life, one uni- 
versal, the other individual. The universal element is the idea 
of the subject, whatever it may be, as it exists in an undeveloped 
state in the human mind; the individual element is the particular 
form and character which is impressed upon the subject by the 
creative genius of the poet. As regards the process of. creation 
by which these two elements are fused into organic life, we can 
not do better than attend to what is said by Horace, a poet who 
attempted various styles of poetry and succeeded in them all. 
First, says Horace, there must be complete union between the 
imagination of the poet and the subject he selects. ‘All you who 
write,’ such is his advice in his ‘Ars Poetica,’ ‘choose your sub- 
ject in accordance with your powers; turn over in your mind 
what your shoulders can bear and what they can not. The poet 
whose subject is completely assimilated to his genius wil] not fail 
in point of eloquence and lucid order.’ Every word of this ad- 
vice is pregnant with thought. There is amodern school of poets 
which insists that all poetic creation is the work solely of the 
poet’s mind: form, they tell us, is everything, matter nothing. 
But here you have one of the classic poets of the world declaring 
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that a large portion of the life, and even of the form, of every 
poem is contained germinally in the subject-matter.” 

“But besides this instinctive unconscious union,” we are further 
told, “ between the imagination of the poet and his external sub- 
ject, the poet’s conception when born into the world must be 
qualified to live in the imagination of his audience.” Professor 
Courthope then passes on to the conclusion, with Horace, that 
“the secret of life in poetry lies in the power to give individual 
form to universal ideas adapted for expression in any of the rec- 
ognized classes of metrical composition.” Having reached this 
conclusion, he proceeds to test it by applying it to the “Iliad,” 
the “ neid,” the “ Thebais,” Juvenal’s “Satires,” Pope’s “ Epis- 
tle to Arbuthnot,” and Gray’s “Elegy.” and, finally, to some of 
the poets of our day. 
failing to stand the test. 


Browning in particular he mentions as 
We quote again at this point: 


“If, then, we are justified in believing the law of life in poetry to 
be what we have described it, we may draw some practical con- 
clusions from it with regard to the poetry of our own day. For 
is not one of the most striking characteristics in modern poetical 
conception the exaggeration of the individual element and the 
neglect of the universal? Many of the spiritual forces in our 
society, notably reaction from materialism, vulgarity, common- 
place, impel the imagination toward astate of monasticism, thrust 
the mind inward upon itself, and urge it to the contemplation of 
its own ideas without considering their relation to the ideas of 
others. Poetical conception so formed will by its own innate 
force command attention and respect from those whose spiritual 
experience has been in any way similar, and yet, as it has been 
framed without reference to the wants of human nature at large, 
must necessarily lack the main element of enduring life. This is 
the danger that in my opinion threatens the position of one of the 
most eminent metrical composers of our own generation; I need 
hardly say that I refer to Robert Browning. No one who is ca- 
pable of appreciating genius will refuse to admire the powers of 
this poet, the extent of his sympathy and interest in external 
things, the boldness of his invention, the energy of his analysis, 
the audacity of his experiments. But so absolutely did he ex- 
clude all consideration for the reader from his choice of subject, 
so arbitrarily, in his treatment of his themes, does he compel his 
audience to place themselves at his own point of view, that the 
life of his art depends entirely on his individuality. Should 
future generations be less inclined than our own to surrender 
their imaginations to his guidance, he will not be able to appeal 
to them through that element of life which lies in the universal.” 

The life of the nation in the Elizabethan era, continues the 
professor, had its center in the crown and this life found expres- 
sion in the drama. ‘The ethical and elegiac poetry of the eigh- 
teenth century expressed the philosophic and aristocratic life of 
that age. 
the expression of the democratic movement beginning with the 
But what of the future? On this point he 


The lyrical poetry of the nineteenth century has been 


French Revolution. 
says: 


“Poetry, like politics, is an outward mede of expressing the 
active principle of social life, and for three generations the 
master-spirit in society has been liberty. In politics we have 
seen liberty embodying itself in all that we understand by the 
word democracy; sweeping away privilege, test, restriction ; 
widening the basis of government; wakening the energies of free 
thought; shaking the foundations of faith and authority. In 
poetry the same principle finds utterance in the varied emotions 
we comprehend under the name of romance. Romance is heard 
in the voice of Wordsworth sending out his thought into the 
heart of nature; in the voice of Byron rebellious against the laws 
of society; in the voice of Shelley dreaming of the destinies of 
humanity; in the voice of Tennyson sounding the depths and 
intricacies of private sorrow. For universal conceptions such as 
these romance has been the fitting vehicle of expression. But 
alike in politics and in poetry, the productive power of liberty 
seems to have reached its natural limits. Can democracy solve 
the problems it has itself created? civilize the swarming popula- 
tions of the city? bind the young and vigorous colony more closely 
to the venerable mother-country? charm away the demon of 
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social envy? curb the fury of political faction? Or is it romance 
that can most fitly reflect those scientific ideas of nature and 
society which press so powerfully on the modern imagination? 
It is just because romance is unable to do this that the school of 
poetry which has adhered most faithfully to the romantic tradition 
now sounds in its art the note of lyric pessimism.” 





The Greatest German Humorist.—The life and works 
of Jean Paul Frederick Richter are the best refutation of the 
French Jesuit’s famous mo/: “Can a German have wit (esprit) 2” 
““No man except the unapproachable Shakespeare ever lived who 
combined more intense pathos and earnestness with the richest 
wit and humor. Nothing, not even semi-starvation, could dry 
up the ever-gushing fountain of fun in Richter’s large and loving 
heart.” 

Such is the opinion given by Joseph Forster, in 7he Chautau- 
guan for August, who goes on to say: . 


“Richter’s two most extraordinary and, to the ordinary reader, 
the most bewildering novels ever written, ‘Hesperus’ and * Titan’ 
—books which rank with ‘Julie’ and ‘ Wilhelm Meister’~are filled 
to overflowing with the most soul-piercing pathos and the wildest 
humor. Jean Paul ransacks every literature and language; lays 
hands on the terminology of all human learning; soars to the 
sublimest heights or dives to the deepest depths to find illustra- 
tions worthy of his original and daring ideas and situations. 
There are enough ideas in these two books alone to stock a thou- 
sand ordinary novels. Were it not for the two typical books 
already named, to call such works novels would be absurd, 
Both ‘ Hesperus’ and ‘Titan’ show a profound knowledge of the 
depths, the very deepest depths, of the human soul and heart; 
they fathom the profoundest possibilities of human passion, and 
they overflow with a Christlike sympathy and love.” 





NOTES. 


THE Detroit News-7ribune deplores the fact, frequently commented upon, 
that the United States is without a single first-class magazine review, has 
‘**not one that takes the place of the first-class British and French review 
magazines.”’ It laments “ the sad fall-down of 7he North American Review 
in the hands of Allen Thorndike Rice and the present editor,”’ and the still 
more recent fall of Zhe Forum, which has now reached the same level. 
It however paysa tributeto Popular Science Monthly, which, while crowded 
off its original ground, has not lowered its plane in all the years of its pub- 
lication. 


The Spectator (London) reviews ex-President Andrew D. White’s work 
in ‘*A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom” 
in a very severe strain. Itcalls it ‘ta most unscientific work” that “ curi- 
ously exemplifies the very qualities and characteristics of mind it has been 
written to condemn,” and one that “has the faults inseparable from a book 
whose author is a man at once of extensive reading and most perverse 
mind.” It then expresses regret that it must speak of him so, for “few 
Americans are better known or more esteemed on this side of the Atlantic, 
or more respected and trusted on his own.’’ The critique is not explicit as 
it might be in specifying the faults of which complaint is made. 


COMMENTING upon Gaston Paris’s unanimous election to the French 
Academy at the same time as the appearance of his scholarly new book, 
‘*Penseurs and Poétes,” 7he St. James's Gazette pays a very pretty compli- 
ment to French thinkers and scholars in general. Itsays: ‘* Frenchmen 
seem to possess a secret art of robbing learning of its terrors for the 
unlearned, of casting the robe of a most captivating simplicity and in- 
genuousness over their intellectual greatness. To begin with, they have no 
airs and they have common sense. They do not regard the fact of their 
being an authority in the Collége de France or the Academy as a reason 
for rendering themselves rude and insupportable in a drawing-room. The 
superior Englishman might do worse than study the manners of these 
simple savan¢s across the Channel.” 


A NEw ‘Practical Rhetoric”’ by Professor Quackenbos says: “ Passive 
verbs can not properly govern the objective case. ... The construction 
has been tolerated as convenient, but is protested against by all who 
respect pure English.” In commenting on this, a writer in 7he Dial, 
W. H. Johnson, says the construction thus objected to “tis inevitable, as 
its very opponents testify by usage when off their guard.” He points out 
a sentence in this ‘‘ Rhetoric ”’ itself where the rule is infringed (*‘ the writer 
is shown how to express his thoughts,” etc.),and adds: “It is time that 
critics, and especially editors who adopt for their motto the words of 
Lowell, ‘Iam a bookman,’ thus laying claim to a wide knowledge of litera- 
ture, should throw aside a rule whose formulation is due to faulty logic 
and narrow induction, and enjoy a privilege which is theirs by the genius 
of Indo-European speech, the laws of thought, and the usage of good 
writers and speakers of the English tongue.” 
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SCIENCE. 


HUMIDITY AND SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


VERY one knows that animal and vegetable tissues have 

the property of absorbing moisture from the air, and most 
people have seen hygroscopes, or humidity indicators, based on 
this property as possessed by hair, catgut, or some similar sub- 
stance. Yet few are aware that the same property is utilized by 
nature to assist in the distribution of seeds and the consequent 
spread of vegetation. This fact is brought out by Rev. Alexan- 
der S. Wilson in an article on “ Hygroscopic Seeds” in Anow/- 





SPORES OF EQUISETUM. LEGUME OF BIRD’S-FOOT 
1. In dry state. ‘2. With El- TREFOIL AFTER DEHIS- 
aters expanded after moist- CENCE, SHOWING THE 


ening (magnified). TWISTED VALVES, 


edge (London, August 1). We quote some of the most interest- 
ing paragraphs below, reproducing also the accompanying 
diagrams. Says Mr. Wilson: 


“The dehiscence of seed capsules is brought about by the con- 
traction of their outer walls, and this often takes place in such a 
way that the seeds are violently expelled, as in the ripe pods of 
the broom, vetch, and bird’s-foot trefoil. At the moment of de- 
hiscence each half of the legume or pod suddenly twists itself, 
scattering the seeds with great force. The fruit of the common 
dog-violet is of interest; each of its three valves, when the fruit 
opens, has a double row of seeds. The valves are boat-shaped ; 
in drying they contract till the seeds are so closely jammed in and 


» 7 
CARPEL OF ERODIUM. 


1. Dry condition. 2. After 
moistening. 


FRUIT OF STORK’S-BILL 
(Erodium citcutarium), the 
Carpels still attached to the 
Carpophore. 
the tension becomes so great that the slightest touch causes them 
to be shot up into the air.” 


But while these seeds are distributed by dryness, or loss of 
moisture, others are affected in like manner by the absorption of 
moisture, as the veronica, the dead nettle, and those fruits (called 
“schizocarps”) that split up in to many one-seeded pieces. Among 
these latter are the cranesbills, of which Mr. Wilson speaks as 
follows: 


“These plants are named from the long beak or carpophore of 
their peculiar fruit. To this beak the five one-seeded carpels at 
first adhere, but when ripe their basal portions separate from it 
and curve upward. At the same moment each carpel splits open 
along its inner edge, and by the suddenness of the movement the 
seed is projected out to a distance of some feet. A few species 
have indehiscent carpels, which themselves spring away from the 
carpophore. This is what happens in the stork’s-bill, Erodium, 
a rather common plant belonging to the geranium family. The 
fruit of Erodium is, perhaps, the most interesting of all the 
hygroscopic class. When it springs away from the carpophore in 


the manner just described, the carpe] of Erodium is seen to have 
a long slender filament or awn, which is in the act of curling upon 
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itself. After the carpel alights its awn continues to curve and 
twist for a minute or two, until at last it acquires a corkscrew 
form and comes to rest. As long as the awn is kept dry it does 
not change, but if moistened with a drop of water it imme- 
diately begins to straighten out, and in the course of a very few 
minutes becomes quite straight. ‘Twoor three long slender hairs 
near the base of the awn keep the carpel in position, with its 
sharp point directed obliquely into the soil. If now, as in all 
probability is the case, the upper extremity of the awn presses 
against some object which affords a point of resistance, the moist- 
ening, in consequence of the untwisting and elongation of the 
awn, forces the point of the carpel down into the earth. Should 
the soil after a time get dry, the awn will once more assume its 
corkscrew condition; but instead of the seed being drawn up by 
this shortening of the awn, the latter is itself drawn down, for 
the seed holds on and keeps all it gains, its point being barbed 
like a harpoon. The chances are now that the upper extremity of 
the awn has been applied to a new point of resistance, so that the 
next rain will send the seed still deeper into the soil, and so on 
with every succeeding change of weather. The awn in some 
species is feathered at its extremity, the more certainly to secure 
that it shall press against a resisting object when it begins to 
unwind. Species of anemone and clematis have awned seeds or 
achenes capable of burying themselves in this manner. The 
feather-grass (S¢7fa pennata) has the same peculiarity; we have 
found its seeds stuck deep in the ground like so many darts. 
Seeds of this description, several of which have been used in the 
construction of hygroscopes, may literally be said to screw them- 
selves into the earth. The grains of the barren oat and some 
other grasses have hygroscopic awns by means of which they 
move about from place to place. During damp weather a heap 
of these grains disperse themselves in a most surprising manner, 
marching off in various directions like so many flies. In other 
cases, as in the common vernal grass and one or two others, the 
seed trips about in quite fantastic style. Many aristate grains 
and seeds appear, however, to be adapted for dispersion through 
animal agency. Even in such cases the hygroscopic property is 
useful; it enables the seed to burrow into fur or wool the better 
to insure its transport.” 


The following quotation gives a few more interesting examples 
of a different type: 


“A remarkable splitting fruit is that of Hura crepitans, called 
the ‘monkey’s dinner-bell’ because its woody carpels when quite 
dry separate suddenly with a noise like the report of a musket. 
The common wood-sorrel has the testa or outer coat of its seed 
elastic; if touched, this suddenly ruptures, and the core of the 
seed is projected to some distance. The hairy cress (Cardamine 
hirsuta) is a well-known example of an elastic fruit. If the ripe 
siliqua be touched, its two valves quickly curl up and the seeds 
are shot out all around. The pod of /mfatiens, or ‘touch-me- 
not,’ behaves in the same manner.” ‘ 


Mr. Wilson closes as follows: 


“From the examples now given it will be seen how widespread 
is the employment of hygroscopic agency throughout the vegeta- 
ble kingdom wherever the distribution of seeds or other reproduc- 
tive bodies is in question. With the exception of the wind, no 
agency is more in requisition for the dissemination of plant- 
germs. But notwithstanding this, hygroscopic agency seems to 
play only a subordinate réle in the distribution of plants. We 
have but to consider how limited is the range of this force to see 
that the hygroscopic property is of value chiefly in conjunction 
with other and more efficacious agencies.” 





SPEAKING of the death of Otto Lilienthal, /mdustries and Jron remarks 
as follows: ‘*“*The unfortunate aeronaut suffered by the same chance, 
which, had he released his fiying-machine from its controlling rails and 
suffered it to rise in the air, muSt one time or other have inevitably over- 
taken Mr. Maxim. Any such apparatus, which exposes large surfaces to 
the atmosphere, is at the mercy of a sudden gust of wind, with the result 
that its equilibrium is destroyed, and the whole machine is overthrown 
and tumbles to the earth. This was the cause by which Lilienthal frac- 
tured his spine and lost his life. His ‘soaring’ machine was, perhaps, 
moderately safe in a calm air, but it was not proof against a sudden 
atmospheric disturbance; and the flying-machine of the future, should 
there be one, will have to pin its factor of safety at the margin of @ 
hurricane.” 
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IS THERE WATER AND VEGETATION ON 
THE MOON? 


UT a short time ago, nothing was regarded by astronomers 
as more thoroughly established than that our moon was 
quite dry, at any rate on the surface, all traces of moisture hay- 
ing long ago withdrawn into the satellite’s interior. But our 
huge modern telescopes are altering many ideas, and recently 
they have brought out facts that seem to show that there may be 
some water on the moon’s surface after all, and even some vege- 
tation in favored spots. The reasons that have led to such a con- 
clusion are presented by Prince Kropotkin in one of his résumés 
of “Recent Science” in Zhe Nineteenth Century (August). 
After noting that the existence of a feeble twilight on our satellite 
has for some time caused the belief that the moon has a very rare 
atmosphere, perhaps 200 times thinner than our own, and that 
this belief has received strong confirmation from recent observa- 
tions at the Lick Observatory and in Peru, he goes on to say: 


“Such an atmosphere is next to nothing, but there is another 
observation, namely, of a dark band appearing between Jupiter 
and the moon’s limb when the former begins to be covered by the 
latter; and Professor Pickering finds no other explanation for it 
than in some very light haze, partly due to water vapor, which 
would rise a few miles above the moon’s surface where it is illu- 
minated by the rays of the sun. 

“Such a supposition would have been met some time ago with 
great suspicion. But it must be said that the more the moon's 
surface is studied in detail the more astronomers are inclined to 
think that, in some places at least, a haze, originated from water 
vapor, is the only possible means to explain certain curious 
occurrences. Thus, Dr. Sarling has lately reminded us that, in 
1774, Eysenhard, a pupil of Lambert, saw the part of the shadow 
line which crossed one of the plains (the Mare Crisium) brought 
in a wave-like movement which lasted for two hours and was seen 
by three different persons—only in this part of the lunar disk. 
Those undulations, which spread at a speed of 1,200 feet per 
second over a distance of eighty miles, could only be due—as Dr. 
Sarling truly remarks—to vapors floating over the plain. In sev- 
eral instances, the interiors of deep lunar circuses took a misty 
appearance at sunrise, and this misty appearance disappeared as 
the sun rose higher above the same circus, while in other cases 
it persisted a considerable time after sunrise, even tho all around 
was sharply marked and distinct. Andsoon. The temperature 
of the moon’s surface, when it is heated by the sun's rays, being 
very near to the freezing point, as appears from Langley’s last 
measurements, the evaporation of frozen water under the rays of 
the rising sun is surely not at all improbable. 

“If free water thus exists occasionally, even now, on the moon’s 
surface, or has existed at a relatively recent period, it is natural 
to ask whether it has left no traces of its activity. Are there no 
river-valleys which would bear testimony to its existence? Till 
lately, the majority of astronomers answered this question in the 
negative, even tho their earlier predecessors, armed with feebler 
telescopes, were most affirmative on this point. The maria, or 
seas, are known to be plains on which no traces of aqueous action 
have been detected, and the clefts, or large ‘rills,’ are almost cer- 
tainly rents produced in a solid surface. 

“However, beside these clefts, there are much finer formations 
which only lately have received due attention, and these finer 
rills have all the aspects of river-beds. They are not straight- 
lined, but wind exactly as rivers wind on our maps; they fork 
like rivers; they are wider at one end than at the other, and one 
end is nearly always higher than the other. Many such fine rills 
have been observed and mapped lately, and Prof. W. Pickering 
gives a list of thirty-five presumable river-beds, large, medium- 
sized, and very fine. . . . In short, it may now be taken as cer- 
tain that there are river-beds, to all appearance of aqueous origin ; 
but they are so narrow that we should not be able to discover 
water-courses if they existed at the bottom of these valleys. We 
must be content with saying that they have been scooped out by 
running water.” 

Does this water support vegetation? Strange as this seems, 
after we have been told so many times that it is impossible, this 
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would seem to be within the bounds of probability. 
Kropotkin : 


Says Prince 


“Professor Pickering shows that there are some probabilities 
in favor of plants of some sort or another periodically growing on 
the moon... . 

“The great lunar circuses or craters attain, as is known, colos- 
sal dimensions; the largest of them are 100 and 130 miles in 
diameter, and the floor of their inner parts is mostly flat. Now, 
Neison had already made the remark that gray, almost black, 
spots appear on the floor of certain craters at full moon, but dis- 
appear later on, and W. Pickering has carefully investigated 
several such spots during his unfortunately too short stay at Are- 
quipa. Contrary to all expectations, they grow darker just after 
full moon, that is, when the sun strikes the visible part of the 
moon’s surface in full and when it is geometrically impossible for 
any shadow to be visible, and they become invisible when the 
sun is lowest and the shadows are evidently strongest. We 
know, however, of no stone which would darken under the action 
of sunlight, and grow lighter when the sunlight fades, and, fol- 
lowing two such authorities as Madler and Neison, Professor 
Pickering inclines to see the causes of those changes in vegeta- 
tion. Such spots, whose darkness varies with the sun’s altitude, 
are not mere accidents. On the contrary, they have been found 
on all plains, with the exception of one. In the craters they 
always appear in the lower inner edges, but never on the tops of 
the walls, and rarely, if ever, on the outer walls. Asa rule, they 
are colored in dark gray, but in one case at least, one of the 
spots, examined with a great power, was of a ‘pronounced yellow 
color, with perhaps a suspicion of green.’ .. . 

“For the last few years a number of data are accumulating, all 
tending to prove that it was too rash to describe the moon’s sur- 
face as utterly devoid of life. It appears very probable, on the 
contrary, that volcanic changes continue to go on on the moon's 
surface on a larger scale than on the earth, and that notwith- 
standing the most unfavorable conditions for organic life which 
prevail there, such life exists, be it only on a small scale. This 
is certainly very far from the sanguine affirmations of the last 
century selenographers, who wanted to see on the moon ‘fortifi- 
cations,’ ‘national roads,’ and ‘traces of industrial activity ;’ 
such objects, if they did exist, could zo¢ be seen with our best in- 
struments. But traces of vegetation which develops at certain 
periods and fades next, traces of water which runs perhaps even 
now, as well as indications of volcanic changes of the surface, 
become more and more probable in proportion as we learn to 
know our satellite better.” 


DR. NANSEN’S OWN STORY. 


R. NANSEN’S account of his adventures in the Polar seas 
during the past three years has now been given in prelim- 

inary interviews with the reporters of various papers, and we 
quote the substance of it, as supplementing the article in our last 
issue, from a compilation of these interviews in 7he Scientific 


American, August 22. Says the explorer: 


“The Fram left Jugor Strait, August 4, 1893. We had to force 
our way through much ice along the Siberian coast. We discov- 
ered an island in the Kara Sea and a great number of islands 
along the coast to Cape Cheljuskin. In several places we found 
evidences of a glacial epoch, during which northern Siberia must 
have been covered by inland ice toa great extent. On Septem- 
ber 15 we were off the mouth of the Olenek River, but we thought 
it was too late to go in there to fetch our dogs, as we would not 
risk losing a year. We passed the new Siberian Islands Sep- 


tember 22. We made fast to a flue in latitude 78° so’ north and in 
longitude 133° 37’ east. We then allowed the ship to be closed in 
by the ice. 


“As anticipated, we gradually drifted north and northwest 
during the autumn and winter, from the constantly exposed and 
violent ice pressures, but the “ram surpassed our expectations, 
being superior to any strain. The temperature fell rapidly and 
was constantly low, with little variation for the whole winter. 
During weeks the mercury was frozen. The lowest temperature 
was 62 degrees below zero. Every man on board was in perfect 
health during the whole voyage. The electric light, generated 
by a windmill, fulfilled our expectations. . . . 
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“We saw no land and no open water except narrow cracks in 
any direction. As anticipated, our drift northwestward was most 
rapid during the winter and spring, while the northerly winds 
stopped or drifted us backward during the summer. 

“On June 18, 1894, we were on 81° 52’ north, but we drifted 
then southward only. On October 21 we passed 82° north. On 
Christmas Eve, 1894, latitude 83° north was reached, and a few 
days later 83° 24’, the farthest north latitude previously reached 
by man. On January 4 and 5, 1895, the /ram was exposed to 
the most violent ice pressures we experienced. She was then 
firmly frozen in ice of more than thirty feet of measured thick- 
ness. This floe was overriden by great ice masses, which were 
pressed against the port side with irresistible force and threat- 
ened to bury, if not crush her. The necessary provisions with 
the canvas kaiaks an@other equipments had been placed in safety 
upon the ice. Every man was ready to leave the ship if neces- 
sary, and was prepared to continue with the drift, living on the 
floe. But the “yam proved even stronger than our trust in her.” 


If he had had dogs and canoes enough, Dr. Nansen thinks he 
would have reached the Pole, instead of being obliged to turn 


back when 250 miles from the goal. Of the land and ice journey 


on which this feat was accomplished, Nansen says that it was 
extremely arduous, but that the scientific results were of the 
greatest value. He says: 


““Wherever we penetrated we found the ice broken. Large 
patches of water were also found 3,000 meters deep. Below the 
depth of 190 meters the water was appreciably warmer, probably 
owing to the Gulf Stream. Rocky scars (precipitous cliffs) pre- 
vented entrance into the Olenek River for days. I left the 7am 
at latitude 84° in good condition and drifting westward, locked 
in the ice. I expect she will eventually reach Spitzbergen. In 
the autumn of 1895 I reached the north coast of Franz Josef Land 
and built a stone house, in which I lived the whole winter. The 
Jackson-Harmsworth expedition arrived at Franz Josef Land the 
following spring. I met Jackson in June on an ice floe off Cape 
Flora. I was surprised at the presence of explorers on Franz 
Josef Land, tho I had been living for a long time ina hut quite 
close; it proved to be one of Jackson’s stations. We went to 
Jackson’s winter quarters, where we found-all in good health. 
We remained there about six weeks till the steamer Windward 
arrived.” 





Firing an Ordinary Cannon Under Water.—‘ The 
most curious experiment ever made with a piece of ordnance 
was at Portsmouth, England,” says /nvention. “A stage was 
erected in the harbor within the tide mark; on this an Armstrong 
gun of the 110-pound pattern was mounted. The gun was then 
loaded and carefully aimed at a target—all this, of course, during 
the time of low tide. A few hours later, when the gun and the 
target were both covered with water to a depth of six feet, the 
gun was fired by means of electricity. We said ‘aimed at a tar- 
get,’ but the facts are that there were two targets, but only one 
was erected for this special experiment, the other being the hull 
of an old vessel, the Grzfer, which lay directly behind the target 
and in range of the ball. The target itself was placed only 
twenty-five feet from the muzzle of the gun. It was composed 
of oak beams and planks, and was twenty-one inches thick. In 
order to make the old Grzfer invulnerable, a sheet of boiler 
plate three inches thick was riveted to the water-logged hull in 
direct range with the course the ball was expected to take if not 
deflected by the water. On all of these—the oaken target, the 
boiler plate, and the old vessel hull—the effect of the shot from 
the submerged gun was really startling. The wooden target was 
pierced through and through, the boiler target was broken into 
pieces and driven into its ‘backing,’ the ball passing right on 
through both sides of the vessel, making a huge hole, through 
which the water poured in torrents. Taken altogether, the ex- 
periment was an entire success, demonstrating, as it did, the 
teasibility of placing submerged guns in harbors in time of war 
and doing great damage to the vessels which an enemy might 
dispatch to such points for the purpose of shelling cities.” 





EATING WHEN FATIGUED.—‘t Every one should know that to eat when 
tired is to place upon the digestive organs a burden which they are wholly 
unable to carry,” says Modern Medicine. ‘* When the body isin a state of 
fatigue, the digestive organsare unable to perform their natural functions; 
the glands of the stomach will not form gastric juice ; the saliva is deficient 
in quantity; and the whole digestive aeperress is incapable of doing 
efficient work. When exhausted, one should rest before eating. If a faint 
or ‘all-gone’ sensation is experienced, relief may be obtained by drinking 
a glass of hot water or diluted fruit juice of some sort.” 
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HE latest flying-machine is nothing more nor less than a 
huge kite, altho one of very peculiar design, and is, accord- 

ing to its inventor’s statement, designed for pleasure “soaring” 
only, having no motor attached to it. It was sent up at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on Thursday, August 20, and scored a success, 
bearing a dummy man aloft to a height of several hundred feet. 
The following account is from 7he Sun (New York, August 24). 
After a brief sketch of the inventor, Mr. Charles H. Lamson, a 
Portland jeweler, who has been experimenting in aeronautics 
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AIR-SHIP ON THE GROUND, 


for many years, and was a correspondent and admirer of the late 
Otto Lilienthal, 7#e Sun correspondent goes on to describe as 
follows, the latest kite, which, he says, is a radical modification 
of the Hargrave box or cell kite. He says: 

“The new Lamson air-ship is the biggest kite or air-vessel ever 
flown in the world, and carried aloft to an altitude of 600 feet the 
heaviest weight yet raised by means of akite. The cells of the 
kite are hinged on a pivot near the center, so that their angle of 
inclination to the wind and to one another can be changed at 
will. On the space between the two cells of the kite is where it 
is purposed to place the man who goes aloft with the kite. The 
passenger, by manipulating a lever, can keep the air-ship on an 
even keel, make it rise or fall, and direct its course in coming 
down. Lateral steering can be accomplished by changing the 
weight to either side of the center, the aerial vessel then turning 
toward the side where the weight is greatest. 

“Each pair of wings is like the wings of a bird. They are also 
ribbed fore and aft and covered so that the stream of air can have 
its full lifting effect, foliowing the curve from front to rear and 
preventing all shaking or flapping of the fabric. .. . 

“Fifteen men carried that kite upon the ground, and then re- 
leased it. Without a quiver, the monster machine, thirty feet 
long, with two cells or compartments fifteen by twenty-eight feet, 
seven-foot spaces inside and fourteen-foot masts, simply rose 
steadily in a bee line toward the bluesky. It seemed as if it were 
hoisted by some invisible force, so steady, so straight, so sure 
was the ascent. The 150-pound dummy which was placed upon 
the car never tilted an inch to one side or the other. The ship 
sailed up 600 feet, and was still rising gradually but surely, when 
snap! went the rope which connected it with its inventor and his 
assistants. It was a terrible disappointment and an anxious 
moment to Lamson. There was the probability of the labor and 
study of months being destroyed in the next few seconds. But 
Lamson had builded better than he knew. The breaking of that 
rope was to demonstrate another very important scientific fact. 
Lamson had shown that a kite weighing more than 100 pounds 
of itself would rise beautifully toa high altitude and carry with 
it a weight of 150 pounds. It was now to be demonstrated that 
its descent, unguided, was to be as safe and gentle as had been 
its rise a few moments before. A man could have come down on 
that kite without losing his footing, and with half the shock of 
concussion that is the lot of every parachute leaper. .. . 

“The only previous experiment with a model of this kite was 
with one of one tenth its size. Now the inventor asks if this 


present machine, built to carry 150 pounds, be increased ten 
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times to one capable of carrying a weight of 1,500 pounds, can 
there not be constructed within that weight a machine of propel- 
ling power which shall solve the question of aerial navigation? 
The Weather Bureau is trying to get a machine which will rise 
and remain at a height of a mile, by means of which weather 
calculations can be made. Mr. Lamson believes, and Mr. Eddy 
agrees with him, that the Lamson air-ship solves that problem. 
Mr. Lamson says: 

“*T think the time is very close at hand when people will be 
sailing through the air. I think that time will be here inside of 
three years. The machines are nearly perfected, and many able 
inventors are working hard on the subject. My aim is to make a 
machine simply to be used for soaring—that is, an aeroplane, 
not a motor machine. The soaring machine will be for pleasure 
rather than for practical purposes.” 


The motor machine—something on the plan of Mr. Maxim’s 
or Professor Langley’s—will probably be perfected first, Mr. 
Lamson thinks, and will, of course, be the form that will have 
practical value, the kite form being used merely for pleasure. 
The article ends thus: 


“Mr. Lamson will not rest, but will continue his experiments 
constantly. Ina few days he will send a man aloft in the Lamson 
air-ship. 

“*When he comes down,’ says this Yankee inventor, ‘he will 
have demonstrated the fact that this air-ship, which has been 
proved capable of rising and carrying a heavy weight, by means 
of a lever can be guided and controlled in its soarings in the 
air.’” 





HOW TO TREAT FROZEN FRUIT. 


UCH fruit is lost every year by being exposed to the cold 

and frozen. The loss, however, is generally due not so 

much to the freezing as to the thawing out, and much of it could 

be avoided, as is shown by recent experiments described in Der 

Stein der Wetsen (Vienna, August 15). We translate below the 
note to which we refer : 


“According to the researches of Prof. Miiller-Thurgau frozen 
vegetables are the least injured when care is taken to thaw them 
out slowly. He froze fruits of the same kind and quality, and 
as nearly as possible of equal size, and then placed some in luke- 
warm water, and another part in water at zero [the freezing 
point, 32° F.], hung up a third part in a room at about 20° [68° 
F.], and a fourth in a place at zero. The results were briefly as 
follows: At a temperature of —5° to—7° [23° to 19° F.] the har- 
diest kinds of fruit remained uninjured, whether the thawing was 
slow or quick. With more sensitive kinds, or those that were 
somewhat over-ripe, only those that were thawed in warm or cold 
water were injured, while those thawed in warm or cold air 
showed little or no evil effects. With yet more delicate specimens, 
the fruit thawed in water were completely killed, while those in 
the air were at most only partially injured. 

“Frozen fruit is thus not always ruined, but, if the cold be not 
too great, can be thawed out again and remain sound. If the 
cold be very severe, however, frozen fruit is quite spoiled and can 
in no way be saved. Between these limits there are degrees in 
which the fruit can be saved by proper treatment. As soon as it 
is perceived that the fruit is frozen, it should be warmed just 
enough to prevent any further freezing, for the more the ice forms 
in the fruit, the greater is the damage. The warming should, 
however, be as slow as possible. To plunge them intocold water 
or to throw cold water over them raises the temperature suddenly 
and hence is not in accordance with the prevailing views. For 
the same reason it will not do to handle them with warm hands. 
Frozen fruit is also very sensitive to pressure. If it is possible 
to warm the room where the fruit is lying, it is best to let it 
alone, otherwise it should be removed to a warmer place, without 
contact with warm objects and without pressure, and slowly 
thawed out. 

“If experiment shows that the fruit can not be kept after slow 
thawing, then it should be kept in the frozen state as long as pos- 
sible, and eaten by degrees. If frozen apples be thrown into 
water, and boiled at once, they cook as if they were sound, and 
taste as well. But if left to thaw out first and allowed to stand a 
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little, they acquire by chemical decomposition a characteristic 
taste and the cooking improves them little. 

“If large quantities of frozen apples are to be utilized, it is 
best to make them into cider before thawing. ‘The taste and 
quality of the cider are in nowise impaired by the freezing, if 
care is taken, by warming the cider and providing storage-room 
at 12° to 15° C. [58° to 63° F.], that energetic fermentation shall 
at once set in.”"— 7ranslated for Tur Lirerary Dicest. 





Changes in Cave-Dwelling Animals.—‘“The infiu- 
ence of environment upon organisms is nowhere more striking,” 
says Sczence, “than in the case of animals which find themselves 
accidentally lost in caves and which succeed in accustoming them- 
selves to the situation in spite of its difficulties. M. Armand 
Viré gives some notes on his observations, in the Comf/es 
Rendus. The principal difference in the situation consists in the 
absence of light and in the rarity of animal prey. The eye al- 
ways becomes atrophied to a degree which varies with the species 
and also with the individual; there is sometimes a difference be- 
tween the two eyes of a single individual. ‘The eyes are toa cer- 
tain extent replaced by other organs of sense; the antenne of the 
Campodes become, in some individuals, twice as long as usual, 
and sometimes longer than the entire body. The tactile hairs 
with which the body is covered obtain an exaggerated develop- 
ment, and in the Crustaceans sometimes even invade the ocular 
globe. Hearing does not seem to be accentuated, but the sense 
of smell is very acute, and a bit of tainted flesh becomes invaded 
in a very few minutes with a large colony of animals. The organs 
of digestion become very considerably modified in those species 
which are naturally carnivorous, and in two Staphylins the man- 
dibles were found to be completely atrophied. Every anitnal is 
more or less completely depigmented; but those which had no 
trace of color remaining began to have numerous little black 
spots disseminated over the whole body after they had been kept 
for a month in the light, and these spots were particularly abun- 
dant in those parts (antennze and claws) which had been acci- 
dentally lost and were in course of restoration.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE question of injury to theeyes from electric light is being prom- 
inently discussed by scientists, oculists. aud laymen throughout the 
country,” says Zhe American Journal of Photography. ** While opinion 
widely differs as to the ultimate injury likely to result from the rapidly 
increasing use of electricity, the consensus of opinion is that light from 
uncovered or uncolored globes is working damage to eyesight of hu- 
manity. In a discussion of the subject a London electric-light journal, 
in defending its trade, feels called upon to make some important admis- 
sions. Itsays: ‘It is not customary to look at the sun, and not even the 
most enthusiastic electrician would suggest that naked arcs and incandes- 
cent filaments were objects to be gazed at without limit. But naked arc- 
lights are not usually placed so as to come within the line of sight, and 
when they do accidentally, whatever may result, the injury tothe eye is 
quite perceptible. The filament of a glow-lamp, on the other hand, is most 
likely to meet the eye, but a frosted bulb is an extremely simple and com- 
mon way of entirely getting over that difficulty. The whole trouble can 
be easily remedied by the use of properly frosted or colored glass globes. 
In any case, however, the actual permanent injury to the eye by the glow- 
ing filament is no greater than that due to an ordinary gas flame.’”’ 


“ THERE are three ways by which high temperatures may be measured," 
says The Electrical Engineer, London. “ The first uses an air thermometer 
of refractory material ; the second depends on the change in the resistance 
of a platinum wire with change in temperature ; and the third is based on 
the employment of a thermo-couple of relatively infusible metals. Ac- 
cording to Messrs. Holborn and W. Wein, in a paper published in 
*‘Weidemann’s Annalen,’ the air-thermometer method was valueless until 
recently, as suitable vessels could not be made. But now these are pro- 
duced from refractory clays, and permit of measurements up to 1,500° C, 


(2,732° F.). The results are, however, vitiated by the effects of capillarity 
in the interior of the vessel. The resistance method has also its disad- 
vantages. At high temperatures the resistance generally increases, but 


the temperature coefficient is irregular. The presence of free hydrogen 
also affects the resistance. The third or thermopile method is favored by 
the authors, who prefer a circuit of platinum and an allay of platinum with 
ten per cent. of rhodium. Temperatures up to 1,600° C. (2,912° F.) can be 
measured by it, and it is remarkably constant under various conditions.” 


ACCORDING to a Berlin despatch to the New York /Journai/, dated July 23, 
“Dr. Markuse, whose ‘interior’ has been photographed thirty times within 
the past twenty days by the Réntgen process, has lost all his hair as a 
result and his face has assumed a brownish color. The skin has peeled off 
his breast where the Hitorf instrument nearly touched it, and on his back 
what was first a sore finally developed into a bleeding wound, surrounded 
by burnt-looking cuticle. The victim ‘s exhausted.” 





THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WERE “THE SONS OF GOD” ANGELS OR 
MEN? 


] T is related in the sixth chapter of Genesis that in olden times 

“the sons of God” took to themselves wives of “the daughters 
of men,” and that their offspring became “mighty men”—“ men 
of renown.” On the face of it there is a strong resemblance in 
this account to the pagan stories of demigods and heroes having 
divine fathers and human mothers. Are we to understand that 
the Scriptures sanction any interpretation of this kind? In a 
series of articles on ‘Genesis and Science” in Cosmos, M. C. de 
Kirwan tells us (July 11) that they do not. We translate enough 
ef his article to show the line of his argument and his conclusions. 
At the beginning he lays down four propositions, as follows: 


“1, The exact and obvious sense of Bené Elohim, or ‘sons of 
God” in the sixth chapter of Genesis is certainly ‘heavenly spirits’ 
or ‘angels;’ and the daughters of men, Benoth hddddm, indi- 
cate not the daughters of a particular branch of humanity, but 
women in general—the descendants of Adam. 

“2. Up to the fourth century of our erath is sense was accepted 
unanimously, and after that time by the great majority of the 
Greek Fathers. 

“Those that began to interpret differently the expressions 
‘sons of God’ and ‘daughters of men,’ making the former the 
descendants of Seth and the others the descendants of Cain (which 
is, moreover, the interpretation that corresponds with historic 
truth) did so without plausible motives, without motives that find 
their justification in the text, but because the admission of such 
relations between pure spirits and human beings was repugnant 
to them and seemed to them a mythical idea. 

“Finally, St. Jude and St. Peter himself, by their extracts from 
the apocryphal Book of Enoch, in which the romance of the 
loves of the angels with mortal woman is given in detail, would 
seem to give to this fable the sanction of their authority.” 


The case would thus seem pretty strong for the old interpreta- 
tion, but our critic nevertheless rejects it in favor of the new, 
concluding from several lines of evidence that there has been an 


alteration in the text. He says: 


“Let us seek the solution of these difficulties in textual criti- 
cism, and let us remark at the outset that while divine inspiration 
surely extends to all the authentic parts of the Holy Scriptures, 
it does not cover those parts whereby copies, translations, tran- 
scriptions, and alterations without number to which the Sacred 
Books have been subjected, mistakes have been introduced by 
interpolations, omissions, or additions; these parts, being no 
longer authentic, cease to enjoy the guaranty of divine inspira- 
tion. Without doubt, to discern these faulty parts is a very deli- 
cate operation, but we may always attempt it, with due reserve.” 


M. de Kirwan, in what follows, satisfies himself by a critical 
examination of the text that there are plain evidences that it has 
been tampered with, and he finds the reason for the change in 
the close contact of the Hebrews with pagan nations. The latter 
all boasted of descent from heroes and demigods, the offspring of 
the gods and mortals, and the Jews wished to introduce into 
their records similar ideas; hence the falsification. 
up his points, the writer says: 


In summing 


“ Altho the rigorous sense of the expression Bené Elohim, sons 
of God, is that of heavenly spirits or angels, and altho Bénoth 
héddém signifies literally women in general, without distinction 
of race, yet it is none the less true that critical and comparative 
study of the texts brings us to recognize in those who are called 
Bené Elohim the descendants of Seth, and in Bénoth hddddm the 
Cainite women. 

“It may be that these two expressions were substituted by the 
hand of copyists under the influence of popular ideas, for differ- 
ent terms, more in accordance with the truth, that had existed in 
earlier editions. This explanation seems the more rational in 
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that, even if Bené Elohim had been originally employed meta- 
phorically to designate the descendants of Seth, Bénoth hddddm, 
‘daughters of humanity,’ answers to no metaphor that could spe- 
cially apply to the Cainite women. 

“But since the philological and grammatical sense of these two 
expressions correspond to ideas that were widespread among 
ancient peoples and that had penetrated by infiltration to the 
very heart of the Jewish and Christian masses of the first cen- 
turies, we can explain, without too much trouble, the fact that 
even the Fathers of the Church, during four hundred years, un- 
derstood the first four verses of the sixth chapter of Genesis ac- 
cording to their grammatical and obvious sense, without an idea 
of seeking the interpretation in the comparative criticism of 
texts. . 

“Finally, as has been said above, the extracts and citations 
taken by St. Jude and St. Peter from the apocryphal book of 
Enoch, in which is related in detail the whole myth of the pre- 
tended loves of the angels, imply not at all that these apostles 
approved everything contained in such fables; they only took 
from this book some intrinsically true passages, and used them in 
their actual signification, which the apocryphal author had mis- 
construed. 

“Thus, the ‘sons of God,’ in the sixth chapter of Genesis are 
certainly the descendants of Seth, and the ‘daughters of man’ the 
women of the race of Cain, altho the Hebrew text as it has come 
down to us bears this interpretation only by extension and by the 
aid of a somewhat complicated exegesis.”— 77 anslated for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


CHRISTIANS AND THE THEATER. 


EV. DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER has been giving the 
religious papers an expression of his views on the old but 
ever new subject, “Ought Christians to Patronize the Theater ?” 
Dr. Cuyler gives a number of reasons why he thinks they ought 
not. One reason is because the theater “constantly unsexes 
woman by presenting her before the public gaze in masculine 
attire.” Another reason adduced is that “a very large proportion 
of the plays presented in the average theater contain more or less 
of immoral teaching.” Dr. Cuyler also adduces the testimony of 
Fanny Kemble, the actress, William D. Howells, and other nota- 
ble people in the theatrical world and out of it, in support of his 
contention that the theater is a vicious and demoralizing agency. 
For a further view from the same source, we quote from Dr. 
Cuyler’s article as it appears in 7he Northwestern Christian 
Advocate: 


“If the theater is a school of morals, asits defenders constantly 
contend, then the teachers in that schoo] ought not only to learn 
their own lessons, but to bear the most high and irreproachable 
character. ‘I do not affirm that every actor is immoral nor every 
actress is impure; but I have no doubt that the best of them 
would confess that if they manage to preserve a delicate purity of 
heart they do so in the face of terrible temptations. A celebrated 
actress told a friend of mine that she ‘only enters a theater to 
enact her own part, and has as little association as possible with 
the members of her profession.’ An actor who had quit the 
stage from conscientious convictions once said to me, when we 
passed the playhouse in which he had often performed, ‘ Behind 
those curtains lies Sodom!’ It is notorious that a very large 
proportion of the plays presented in the average theater contains 
more or less of immoral teaching; and the exhibition which the 
theater makes of itself in the pictorial advertisements that cover 
the dead wall is enough to reveal its truecharacter. ‘The theater, 
as I have already remarked, is a public institution to be estimated 
by the sum total of its influence, just as the pulpit is. And ifa 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ bestows his pecuniary patronage 
upon the theater, then is he to that degree responsible for it, and 
in a moral partnership with it. 

“There is an old and plausible theory that if Christian people 
would all agree to sustain an entirely unexceptionable drama by 
unexceptionable performers, the theater would be regenerated. 
It is a lamentable fact that this has proved to be an ‘iridescent 
dream.’ The experiment has not proved successful when fairly 
attempted. The theater manager is not a professional philan- 
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thropist; he ‘runs’ his business simply and solely to make 
money. He produces what pays best; and if he can spice his 
evening entertainments with a plot that turns on some sort of 
sexual depravity, or burlesque of evangelical religion, or a shame- 
less exposure of physical beauty, the temptation to fill his coffers 
is too strong to be resisted. ‘The licentious stage and the Sabbath- 
breaking press are both conducted for filthy lucre; and the Chris- 
tian who contributes to the support of either or of both is re- 
sponsible for the spiritual mischief that they work.” 





A GREAT MISSIONARY COLLECTION. 


HE annual convention of the Christian Alliance at Old 
Orchard, Maine, in August, was signalized by the extraor- 
dinary amount of money raised for missionary purposes. On 
one day (August 9) the sum of $101,324 was subscribed for this 
object, and on the same day nearly one hundred persons volun- 
teered for mission work in foreign fields. The scenes attending 
the subscription of the sum mentioned, as described in the press 
reports, were remarkable in the extreme. It is estimated that ten 
thousand people were present at the time, and the enthusiasm is 
said to have been unbounded. The gifts were made in various 
forms, many in cash and many in jewelry, corporative stock, 
pianos, and other articles, and real estate. Several gifts were 
valued as high as $25,000 and others ran from $100upward. The 
meeting was conducted by Rev. Dr. A. B. Simpson, the founder 
and leader of the Christian Alliance movement. The religious 
papers generally, in commenting upon the affair, are inclined to 
the view that the manner and method of taking up this enormous 
collection were not commendable. The opinion is expressed that 
a large part of the subscription was made under a sudden impulse 
and unhealthy excitement, and not from a genuine and abiding 
interest in mission work. This is the view of Zhe Standard 
(Baptist, Chicago), which says: 

“It was undoubtedly a remarkable exhibition of the power of 
religious emotion when awakened in a large body of people. We 
should be the last to speak slightingly of such sacrifices as were 
made by the poor people who gave their last dollars and freely 
surrendered cherished trinkets for the sake of a cause. Self- 
forgetfulness is always an inspiring thing, even when it may 
seem to be unwise. But, after all, spasmodic giving has been the 
bane of the missionary cause; and even when the gifts are as 
large as they were on this occasion, it is not the biblical method. 
Christians should give regularly and systematically, whether their 
emotions are roused or not; then the spontaneous gifts that are 
made in addition are a true free-will offering.” 


The Advance (Congregational, Chicago) concludes a long ac- 
count with these words: 


“There was about a thousand dollars’ worth of watches and 
jewelry given, every one receiving for his gold watch an iron one 
marked ‘gold for iron,’ or for jewelry an iron pin. One woman 
who gave up her watch with a sob, saying it was an heirloom, 
afterward asked to have it returned to her, as it wasa present from 
her mother now dead, and she had given it under excitement. 
The Christian Alliance leaders, however, according to their cus- 
tom, refused to return it. On the whole it may well be ques- 
tioned whether this great annual collection results in as large 
gifts or as healthy a state of Christian feeling as the more quiet, 
steady, and permanent methods pursued in our churches.” 


The Western Watchman (Roman Catholic, St. Louis) writes 
severely of the whole matter in an editorial headed “Salvation 
through Hysterics.” After speaking of the amount of the collec- 
tion, The Watchman says: 


“The circumstances of these annual meetings are all arranged 
with an eye single toagrand sensational denouement. The most 
eloquent preacher is engaged. Those who are known to be dis- 
posed tocontribute are held back until the proper time. Mission- 
aries are brought on direct from the fields of operations, and the 
reports made are highly colored and put in the very best light to 
Strike the listener. The texts are dwelt upon that point to the 
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duty of the Church to go into the whole world and teach all 
nations; and that duty of spreading the Gospel is made general 
with special bearing on the rich. The people are carried away 
by pictures of wholesale conversion and heroic devotion to Chris- 
tian duty unknown and unheard of-in civilized countries. The 
days of miracles and martyrdom are brought back by the magic 
of the missionary contribution. Women become hysterical and 
men lose their wonted business caution; and both subscribe sums 
far beyond their means and which they are often afterward very 
much embarrassed to pay. The business is conducted with all 
the adjuncts of a crusade and all the exaggerations which Protes- 
tant historians indulge in when describing one of Tetzel’s meet- 
ings.” 





ROME AND THE UNITED STATES. 


HE Kélnische Zeitung, Cologne, ina long article, endeavors 
to demonstrate that the greatest danger that threatens the 
United States is the growing power and influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The writer deplores that many Americans re- 
gard their nation and country as altogether exceptional and 
therefore free from the influences which make themselves felt in 
other parts of the world. The article is so full of interesting 
details that we condense it rather than give verbal quotations. 
The article runs as follows: 


Lafayette, the champion of personal freedom and Washington's 
companion in arms, said: “If ever the freedom of the American 
people is destroyed, it will be at the hands of the Roman priest- 
hood.” This priesthood of course denies the accusation that it 
wishes to influence the Government; but it is well known that 
the papacy, from the date of its origin, has continually aimed to 
extend its influence at the expense of the secular authorities. 
The papacy is ill-pleased if it has to share the rule over humanity 
with another power, and Catholics are everywhere taught that 
the commands of Rome must be obeyed before the laws of the 
country in which the Catholic lives. The United States is no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

A canonic law issued in Baltimore in 1886 says: “An oath need 
not be kept if it is pointed against the interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church. <A promise of this kind is not to be considered 
as an oath.” Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, wrote in March, 
1873: “The nations must learn to subject themselves to the dic- 
tates of religion. We must learn to be Catholics first and citizens 
next.” 

Pius IX., in his syllabus of December 8, 1864, declares: “It is 
a mistake to believe that, in aconflict between Church and State, 
the decision can be given according to civil law.” 

Leo XIII., in his pastoral letter of January 10, 1890, addresses 
the American Catholics as follows: “It is wrong to break the 
commandments of the Church in order to obey the laws of the 
state. If there is a conflict between the rules of the state and 
those of the Church, if the interests of the Church are hurt or the 
authority of the Pope doubted, it is a duty to oppose the laws of 
the state, and sinful to submit to them.” 

Pope Leo also denies that the Church is separate from politics, 
and the General- Vicar Preston said in 1888: ** American Catholics 
often think that the supremacy of the Church is restricted to 
mattersof faith. This isuntrueand disloyal. You have no right 
to think as you please, you must think like Catholics. Whoever 
says: ‘I will take my faith from St. Peter, but not my politics,’ is 
not a true Catholic.” 

In a pastoral letter from Pope, Leo dated November 7, 1885, the 
American Catholics are urged “to do everything in their power 
to change the constitution of these states in accordance with the 
principles of the true Church.” 

Let us now examine into the means by which the Church hopes 
to attain its cherished hopes, and what progress has been made. 
The machine at the command of the Pope is very formidable. 
No other machine can compare in organization with the Catholic 
hierarchy. The army of Rome in the United States consisted in 
1895 of 16 archbishops, 70 bishops, 9,686 priests, and 2,122 theo- 
logical students. which army attends to the spiritual wants of 
9,410,790 Catholics. The Church has 8,512 churches, 3,795 
chapels, 1 university, 37 seminaries, 116 high schools, 637 acade- 
mies, and 3,610 parochial schools with 768,498 pupils. At the 
head of this formidable array stands the Apostolic Ambassado, 
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with the rank of a cardinal, whose power is set forth in the fol- 
lowing papal decree: ‘We command all whom this may concern 
to acknowledge you, Our Apostolic Ambassador, as the supreme 
power. We command them to render you help, assistance, and 
obedieuce in all things, and to receive with due reverence your 
commands. Whatever sentence you may pronounce, whatever 
punishment you may inflict upon those who oppose your author- 
ity, will be confirmed by Us according to the power God has con- 
ferred upon Us, and We will use Our authority to obtain obedi- 
ence and satisfaction, tho it may cause a conflict with the 
constitutions, with apostolic precept, or any other rules.” 

' In the face of this well-ordered and well-disciplined army the 
Protestants, divided into countless sects, are powerless and must 
be swept away. Yet the non-Catholic American can not see this. 
He believes that the United States Constitution can not be over- 
thrown, and thinks that his country is an exception to the general 
rule that religious freedom and a sovereign priesthood can not 
exist side by side. 

The writer endeavors to prove by figures that the time is not 
far distant when the Roman Catholic Church will make demands 
in America similar to those made by the Uitlanders in the Trans- 
vaal. The wealth in the possession of the Church was over 
$1,000,000,000 in 1872. What must it be now? The Catholic 
editors are influenced entirely by the bishops, in accordance with 
Pope Leo's order of January, 1895. As for the non-sectarian 
public schools, they are as much an object of aversion to the 
Pope, tho they are in America, as elsewhere. As long ago as 
Febuary 13, 1873, Bishop McQuaid said in Boston that “the state 
has no right to carry on the work of education; that right falls 
into the province of the Church.” And the lower clergy continu- 
ally describe the public schools as devilish, scandalous, sinful, 
godless, unlucky, damnable places, whence the most untram- 
meled immorality emanates, so that the blood of every Catholic 
boils. 


Regarding the part played by the Church in politics the writer 
says (we quote directly) : 


“In many of the larger cities the Catholics already decide the 
elections, as in New York, where Tammany Hall is the gathering 
ground for the Catholic Irish. Claudio Jannet, Professor of 
Social Economy at the Catholic Institute of Paris, declares that 
the Church has made itself felt as the balance of power to the 
American politician. He predicts that the Church will be called 
to lead in the administration of the country during the twentieth 
century, at the instance of the people themselves. ‘Those who 
doubt this need only glance at South America, where the United 
States of Colombia presents a case in point. Under the influence 
of his strictly Catholic wife President Urmez turned over all the 
schools, seminaries, all the charity organizations, hospitals, 
museums, and libraries of the country to the Catholic hierarchy. 
The Liberals fought for their rights, but were beaten during the 
civil war which lasted four years. 

“The United States, too, will have to face the question whether 
Rome or Liberalism should rule. Who will be the victor it is 
impossible to determine. Thus much, however, is certain: the 
struggle will cost tremendous sacrifices and it will endanger the 
existence of the United States.” 





The “Creed” of Agnostic Science.—A writer, “R. 
J. M.,” in Zhe American Catholic Quarterly Review para- 
phrases the teaching of evolutionary science, as taught by the 
agnostic school, in the following “creed of science :” 


“se 


1. Matter is the origin of all that exists, without the intrusion 
of any creative agency; all natural and mental forces are inher- 
entin it. Nature, the all-engendering and all-devouring, is its 
own beginning and end, birth and death. (Biichner, ‘Kraft und 
Stoff,’ pp. 32 and 88.) 

“2. At first there existed only a cosmic gas; then a fiery cloud; 
next a molten spheroid, in which not alone the more ignoble 
forms of life. . . but the human mind itself . . . all our phi- 
losophy, all our poetry and all our art . . . all are supposed to 
have been latent and potential. (Tyndall, ‘Scientific Use of the 
Imagination. ’) 
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“3, Thereupon followed a long cooling process. The vapors 
were condensed; the crust of the earth, -its seas, lakes, and 
rivers, and life itself were formed. The difference between a 
living and a non-living body is a difference of degree, not of kind. 
(Fiske, ‘Cosmic Philosophy,’ p. 422.) All natural bodies with 
which we are acquainted are equally living. (Haeckel, ‘ Natiirl. 
Schépfungsgesch.’ by Dr. Ernst, 6 edit.) 

“4. Light shines upon the water, and it is salted. Light shines 
upon the salted sea and it lives. (Oken, ‘Elem. Physiol.’) 
Thus was produced the sea-mucus (or protoplasm), which is the 
life-stuff or physical basis of the earliest and simplest organisms. 
(Sec. go5, Ray Society’s Edit. ‘Oken’s Physiol.’) 

“5s. All the forms of vegetable and animal life, including man, 
have been successively and gradually developed from the earliest 
and simplest organisms (Spencer, ‘Social Statistics,’ p. 79), and, 
in particular, man himself is, without doubt, a lineal descendant 
of the anthropoid apes.” (Haeckel, /. c.) 





SECRETS OF JESUITICAL INFLUENCE. 


OW is the power which the Jesuits, by pretty general con- 
sent, exercise, to be accounted for? The secrecy of the 
Order, its perfect discipline, and skill in the art of deceit are all 
assigned by those hostile to the Society of Jesus as the reasons 
for the long-continued power of the Order. But in 7he Nine- 
teenth Century (August) we get an answer to the question from 
one who has spent a quarter of a century in its ranks and who 
writes of it lovingly and admiringly. 

This writer, Rev. Father R. F. Clarke, S.J., finds the secrets 
of Jesuitical influence in three main causes: (1) The care with 
which its recruits are selected; (2) the length and thoroughness 
of their training; (3) the spirit of implicit obedience inculcated. 

Before proceeding to describe the life and training of a Jesuit 
he refers to two popular misconceptions. ‘The notion that “the 
Jesuit in disguise” is to be found everywhere is, he says, a relic 
of the days when Jesuits were hunted out and butchered simply 
for being Jesuits, and were compelled to practise a policy of cau- 
tion and concealment. Another popular idea is that it is one of 
the Jesuit doctrines that “the end justifies the means ;” which, 
we are told, is not true in the sense that means in themselves 
unlawful are justified by the fact that the end which they are 
intended to promote is a good one. The reference to these mis- 
conceptions is made in the spirit of Loyola, who “used to beg of 
God that they [his Jesuits] might always be the object of the 
world’s hatred and enmity,” a prayer which the writer repeats for 
himself. 

The examination of an applicant for admission into the Society 
of Jesus is thus in part described : 


“He is asked about the age, health, and position of his parents 
in the world; whether they are Catholics: whether they are likely 
to need his help in their old age. He has also to give a full ac- 
count of himself; whether he suffers from ill-health or other 
infirmity, hereditary or acquired; whether he owes money, or is 
under any other obligation; what studies he has made and what 
are his literary attainments, whether he has lived a virtuous life; 
how long he has been entertaining the idea of entering the 
Society, and what is his motive for wishing to do so; whether it 
has been suggested to him by any one else or springs entirely 
from himself. The examiner has meanwhile to try and ascertain 
from personal observation what talent he possesses; what is his 
natural disposition; whether he seems to be a man likely to per- 
severe, and to prove a useful member of the Society. He is not 
to be admitted if he has any notable bodily defect or mental 
infirmity ; if he is deficient in intelligence; if he is in debt; or if 
he has worn the habit of any other religious body, even for a 
single day.” 


If the decision is favorable, the newcomer before admissio! 
spends a few days apart from other applicants in studying the 
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obligations of the Order, and then a few days more are spent in 
perfect silence, listening to instructions in fundamental truths of 
religion, and meditating thereon. This probation passed, he be- 
comes a novice, and the real process of sifting begins. The rou- 
tine is described in detail by the writer, as it exists in England 
and as it has often been described. One feature of the novitiate 
training that exists in Catholic countries but not in England is 
thus described: 


“In England the Society is deprived of certain advantages that 
it enjoys in Catholic countries, where they undergo two exferz- 
menta, or trials, which here are impossible. They are sent out, 
wherever the population is Catholic and the Church is free, to 
beg alms in the streets, and in the country around, for about 
thirty days, and the instructions given by Our Lord to His apos- 
tles are the model which these are taught to imitate. An amv- 
sing story is told of a young Oxford convert, who, making his 
noviceship at Rome in the days when the Pope still ruled in 
Rome, was sent out with a companion to beg. Passing a horse- 
man riding quietly in the neighborhood of the city, he asked of 
him an alms for the love of God. The stranger looked for a 
moment at his shabby Jesuit soutane and jumped down from his 
horse. ‘My dear X., you don’t mean that you have come to 
this!” It was an old Oxford acquaintance, who imagined that 
his poor friend had been reduced to utter destitution as the result 
of his reception into the Catholic Church. The impossibility of 
practising this voluntary mendicancy in the present day is re- 
garded as a misfortune by the Jesuit authorities, as the humilia- 
tions it involved were found to be a most useful element in 
novice training. Another trial, the month spent in the hospitals, 
which now can be very rarely carried out, is also much to be 
regretted.” 


The most important of all the tests of the novice is the thirty 
days’ retreat, devoted, with but three days of recreation, to 
prayer, meditation, and similar employments, and which gener- 
ally results in sifting out those who have no real vocation to serve 
in the Order. The special object of this two years’ training of 
the novice is thus stated : 


“The special object of his life in the noviceship has been to 


train him up in that spirit of implicit and unquestioning obedience ~ 


which is the aim of the Society of Jesus to cultivate more than 
any other virtue in her sons, simply because it is the virtue that 
underlies all the rest, and without which no other virtue can at- 
tain its full perfection in the soul of man. Theroutine of monot- 
onous and often apparently useless employments has for its object 
to foster the habit of what is rightly called blind obedience. The 
novice is taught to obey his superior without ever questioning 
the wisdom of the order given ; the perfection of Jesuit obedience 
includes not only the obedience of the will, so that he does what 
is commanded promptly, bravely, and thoroughly, but also an 
obedience of the judgment, so that he regards what is commanded 
as the best thing possible for him.” 


This obedience, while implicit, is ‘a reasonable obedience.” 
“In the impossible, or almost impossible case of acommand being 
given which could not be obeyed without sin, the Jesuit would be 
clearly bound to disobey.” He has also a right to appeal to 
another higher superior, when receiving a command he regards 
as wrong. 


The two years’ training passed, the next five are spent chiefly 
in intellectual training. A distinctive feature of this training, 
and one regarded as very valuable, is an academical exercise which 
is outlined in these words: 


“It lasts an hour, during the first quarter of which one of the 
students has to give a synopsis of the last two lectures of the 
professor. After this, two other students, previously appointed 
for the purpose, have to bring against the doctrine laid down any 
possible objection that they can find in books or invent for them- 
selves. Modern books are ransacked for these objections, and the 
‘objicients’ do their best to hunt out difficulties which may puzzle 
the exponent of the truth, who is called the ‘defendant.’ Locke, 
Hegel, Descartes, Malebranche, John Stuart Mill, Mansel, Sir 
William Hamilton, and other modern writers, are valuable con- 
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tributors for those who have to attack the Catholic doctrine. 
Everything has to be brought forward in syllogistic form, and to 
be answered in the same way. The professor, who of course 
presides at these contests, at once checks any one who departs 
from this necessary form and wanders off into mere desultory 
talk. This system of testing the soundness of the doctrine 
taught, continued as it is throughout the theological studies 
which come at a later period of the young Jesuit’s career, pro- 
vides those who pass through it with a complete defense against 
difficulties which otherwise are likely to puzzle the Catholic con- 
troversialist.” 


What other religion than the Catholic, asks the writer, could 
stand such an ordeal of free discussion ? 

After these five years of education come five or six years of 
teaching, the distinctive feature of which is that “in all the lower 
classes the Jesuit teacher generally moves up with his class.” 
Then come three or four years in the theological college, where 
the same exercise of disputation is observed, to which is added a 
more solemn assembly every three months, at which the whole 
house is present, in which two students are chosen to defend for 
an hour a number of these against the attacks of all comers, pro- 
fessors included. Finally, another year is spent in the trial of 
the noviceship, making in all about seventeen years of training. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THERE are now, according to the Year-Book for 1896, forty-two women 
regularly in the Congregational ministry, thirty-one of whom have been 
ordained ; eleven are licentiates, 


ONE of the most eccentric church spires is that of the parish church of 
Chesterfield, England, with its curious spire 228 feet high, and sixty-four 
feet off the perpendicular. Whichever way the observer looks at this 
curious spire it appears to bulge out in that direction. 


IT is estimated that the number of colored Catholics in the principal 
cities is as follows: Baltimore, 35,000; Charleston, 800; Chicago, 400; 
Covington, 140; Galveston, 550; Indian Territory, 200; Kansas City, 250; 
Little Rock, 100; Mobile, 2,000; Nashville, 500; Natchez, 1,700 ; Natchitoches, 
9,000; New Orleans, 8,000; New York, 8,000; Philadelphia, 1,500; Pittsburg, 
1,500; Savannah, 1,000; San Antonio, 1,000; Wilmington, 400. Thirty-one 
priests are now laboring and thirty-seven churches have been erected by 
the colored people. 


ACCORDING to a writer in The Christian Advocate who has lived in Jeru- 
salem for forty years, the Jewish population of that city is increasing. 
“Twenty-two years ago,” she says, ‘there were only between 15,000 and 
20,000 Jews in Jerusalem. In those days no houses were to be found out- 
side the magnificent walls, the gates of which are closed at night. Since 
then many changes have taken place, and the Hebrew population—-mainly 
on account of the increase of the Jewish immigration from Russia—now 
stands at between 60,000 and 70,000. 


THE annual statistics of the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
churches have just been published. The net increase in membership in 
the former is at the rate of 2.36 per cent. on last vear’s record. There 
were added 64,826 members on examination, and 38,489 by certificate, 
making the total addition 103,315. The net gain was 21,812. Notwithstand- 
ing the depression of the times, the total of contributions for all purposes 
shows a substantial increase, altho the receipts of some of the benevolent 
causes are less than for the previous year. In the Southern church mem- 
bership the net gain was over tinree per cent.. 


AT a meeting held in Vienna recently, consisting of members of the 
various religious bodies specified, the following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted: ‘“*The members of the Protestant, the Greek, the Anglican, 
and the old Catholic churches, at their meeting to-day, protest against the 
arrogance of the Pope, who has attempted, in his last encyclical, Sa¢is 
cognitum, to present himself as the principle of freedom of the church, and 
Roman Catholic faith, the only faith which affords salvation ; and express 
their conviction that not the slavish subjection demanded by Rome to 
papal infallibility and power, but agreement in the spirit of evangelical 
freedom and brotherly love, will lead to the union of all Christian churches, 
longed for by all noble minds.” 


REV. DR. WENDTE, of Oakland, Cal., one of the most prominent Uni- 
tarian ministers on the Pacific coast, has awakened something of a sensa- 
tion by advocating some form of painless death for incurables. He -reit- 
erated his belief in a sermon printed in the San Francisco Ca// in the course 
of which he said: “Buta step beyond establishing hospital wards is 
needed, and it is one which civilized society is ready to take. I refer to 
the humane disposal of those who are suffering needless and cruel tortures 
and whose death is inevitable. Why seek, as now, to prolong their agonies? 
Why exhaust the resources of medical science to keep them in misery? 
Would it not be a more Christian act to put them gently out of pain? We 
mercifully end the life of a suffering horse or dog whose restoration is 
impossible. Shall we be less merciful to our human kind than to the brute 
creation?” 








| 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


CONSERVATISM AND REFORM IN RUSSIA. 


ONSTANTIN PETROVITCH POBYEDONOSZEFF, Pro- 
curator-in-Chief of the Holy Synod of Russia, has cele- 
brated his golden jubilee in the service of the Czar. He has been 
specially honored by his master upon this occasion; but the lib- 
eral elements in Russia and elsewhere pronounce his name with 
execrations. Pobyedonoszeff is first and last a Russian patriot, 
and he believes that his country is served best by the forcible 
assimilation of all its religious, national, and political elements. 
One Czar, one church, one language, is his maxim. He has 
used the immense power conferred upon him for the destruction 
of Lithuan and Polish schools, and the removal of the ancient 
German universities in the western provinces. He has oppressed 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Mohammedans, and Russian sec- 
tarians alike, tho the Jews suffered most from popular prejudice. 
He knows the hatred with which he is regarded, and in a little 
book published on the occasion of his jubilee he defends himself. 
The Neue Preussische Zeitung, Berlin, declares that this little 
book shows the indomitable character of the man “ who has tried 
to efface from Russian history the two hundred years of progress 
which have passed since the daysof Peterthe Great.” The paper 
gives some excerpts from which we quote as follows: 


“T am accused of having prevented the introduction of the 
Constitution in Russia when Alexander III. mounted the throne. 
But did any one speak of a constitution? Nothing was really 
thought of beyond the convocation of a national gathering for 
rather ill-defined purposes. Remember how upset everything 
then was: by the grave of his murdered father I had to advise 
the son. It is not my custom to hide my views, for I believe that 
diplomatic twisting can become really criminal. That I act 
openly according to the dictates of my conscience is the reason for 
the large number of my enemies. What was then planned, tho 
it might have only resulted in the most moderate, most conserva- 
tive changes, would yet have been death to Russia. I have my- 
self begun reform by granting small concessions. Just look how 
matters stand in France and Austria, where the rule of men of 
insignificant intellectual capabilities threatens to destroy common 
sense and endangers the state. I am perfectly convinced to-day 
as I was then that such things do not suit the requirements of 
Russia.” 


Speaking of the persecution of the Jews, Pobyedonoszeff as- 
serts that he has done no more than free America did with re- 
gard to the Chinese. He has tried to rid his country of a race 
whose mode of life was unsuited to their surroundings. But he 
has never been the enemy of cultured Jews, as his relations with 
Baron Hirsch must prove. His treatment of other sects and of 
non-Russian nationalities, he avers, has been more gentle than 
the course pursued by the Jesuits and Hungarians in the Dual 
Mouarchy. 

There are, however, signs that the power of the Conservative 
element is on the wane in Russia. The Czar is showing much 
individual energy. He countenances Prince Uchtomcki’s agita- 
tion in the Vzedomostiz for greater liberty to the Poles. Above 
all, he punishes corruption whenever it is pointed out to him. 
Polittken, a Liberal Danish journal, believes that the Czar is in 
earnest in his efforts to introduce reforms. The paper regards 
the rumored removal of Grand-Duke Sergius, the Czar’s uncle, 
from his post as governor of Moscow, as proof that the Czar has 
not forgotten the Chodinsky Field tragedy. The paper says: 


“It is not the first time that a member of the Imperial family is 
thus removed from his post ‘for the good of his health,’ and if 
the Grand-Duke does not return to Moscow, nobody will be sorry. 
Another man who has been removed from his post ‘upon his own 
request’ is Admiral Chichatsyoff, who on account of his great 
influence was called the Prince of Liban. Under his administra- 
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tion the Government was forced to purchase at an extraordinary 
high price certain plots of ground necessary for the harbor works. 
It has been discovered that the admiral was a better man of bus- 
iness than administrator, for the land had been sold to him very 
cheaply a short while before. The Emperor’s uncle, Grand-Duke 
Alexis, is also threatened with removal from his post as Lord 
High Admiral of the Fleet. Then the Czar has prohibited the 
Lord High Chamberlain from making alterations in the imperial 
palaces wifhout his (the Czar’s) knowledge; the ukase of Alex- 
ander III. limiting the power of the Senate of Finland has been 
withdrawn; and—last but not least—the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has been instructed by the Czar himself to show greater 
firmness in dealing with Turkey.” 


In connection with this may be mentioned a bit of news sent by 
Ritzan’s press-agency to the Scandinavian press. Alexander 
Michailowski, son of one of the Czar’s grand-uncles, has been 
relieved of his command of the battle-ship Sesnoz Welzk7.-- 
Translated and condensed for Tue Literary DicEstT. 





THE CRETAN RISING AND ITS INTER- 
NATIONAL IMPORTANCE, 


HE Christians of Crete have formed a revolutionary cora- 
mittee, and threaten to declare themselves independent, 
with a view of ultimate union with Greece. The Christians are 
very much in the majority on the island, and Turkey’s efforts to 
“pacify” them, after the manner more or less successfully em- 
ployed in Armenia, has hitherto failed to produce the desired 
results. The great powers are in a quandary. ‘They are too 
busy with other affairs to proceed with the difficult partitioning 
of Turkey; but the national movement is gaining strength among 
the Greeks, in independent Greece as well as in the regions still 
ruled by Turkey. In Italy the population sympathizes strongly 
with the Greeks, and England, in accordance with the policy 
pursued during the Armenian revolts, favors the independence of 
Crete. The powers now endeavor to obtain extensive concessions 
from the Sultan for the rebellious Candiotes. According to latest 
advices, the following has been suggested : 
1. Appointment of a Christian governor for a term of five years. 
under guaranty of the powers. 


2. Economic independence, subject to a tribute payable to the 
Sultan. 


3. Reorganization of the police under European officers. 

4. Judicial independence, and creation of a supreme court ‘for 
Crete. 

The Cretans are satisfied with these terms, but the Sultan hesi- 
tates to accept them, and so the rebellion continues. Its inter- 
national importance is best illustrated by the irritation of the 
powers over England’s attitude. A proposal to end the Cretan 
difficulty by a wholesale blockade of the island fell through be- 
cause England refused to join the rest of the powers in such a 
measure. Zhe Daily News, London, says: 


“The great powers have, alas! no conscience, it seems, and no 
feelings. But they have interests, and it is not to the interest of 
any of them that the area of ‘disturbance’ should be widened. 
Why then do they not agree to recognize the facts, and to sanc- 
tion the independence of Crete from the power which can not rule 
it, but only oppresses and massacres ?” 

The Westminster Gazette is of opinion that England will be 
forced into a “deal” with Russia, by which Russia obtains 
Armenia, and England a kind of protectorate over Crete. This, 
in the opinion of the paper, is not a very satisfactory solution, 
but if the powers refuse to stir without Russia, then, “however 
displeasing it may be to some members of this group, the only 
solution is for Russia eventually to occupy Asia Minor.” Zhe 
St. James's Gazette, however, odjects to the proposal. It says: 


“It means the beginning of the partition of Turkey. Are we 
prepared for this? We might be, if we could agree with the 
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other powers as to what should happen to the Turkish inheri- 
tance. But that is just what we are wo¢. On the contrary, the 
other powers will do everything they can to interfere with a re- 
settlement of the Turkish Empire on our lines, whether these are 
laid down by our statesmanship or our Christian morality. They 
don’t believe in the latter, and see no call to help the former.” 


The latter part of this excerpt refers to some pretty strong ex- 
pressions in the German press. The Kd/nische Zeitung, in an 
official article, says: 


“England proclaims that her heartfelt sympathy with a noble 
race struggling for freedom prevents her from playing the part 
of a minion of the Sultan. This English answer may appear 
conclusive and to the point to many people, for no doubt the 
Christians deserve our sympathy, and probably the number of 
warm-hearted humanitarians is greater in England than any- 
where else. But John Bull has pretty strong nerves, and when- 
ever he hides behind a philanthropic program, we may be cer- 
tain he has some shopkeeping interests at heart. The world is 
ready to believe that John Bull will go to the expense of a few 
leading articles to demonstrate his kindness, and also that Eng- 
land will go to war for the privilege of making a nation happy by 
selling opium to them; but people are not quite ready to believe 
that England will move a finger solely to satisfy a sentimental 
idea. For a long time England protected the Turk against 
Russia, relieving him at the same time of all sorts of nice things 
which aroused the unselfish interest of England, such as Cyprus 
and Egypt. To-day Englishmen notice that Turkey is breaking 
up, John Bull examines the bankrupt stock for anything that will 
suit him, and Crete is just such a pretty bauble as he wants. A 
nominally independent Crete, with a prince who has to obtain his 
opinions by way of London, is worth while looking after. 

“It would, however, be unjust to John Bull to think that this is 
all he desires. England is getting a little nervous because the 
traditional estrangement of the continental powers has come to 
anend. ‘The fact is, John Bull believes that it is the duty of 
Europe’s enormous military powers to hold each other in check. 
A feeling of horror creeps over him when he considers what 
gigantic machinery could be used against England if Russia 
allows the Eastern question tosolve itself. It was the unsolicited 
and unwished-for praise of English papers which created in 
Russian heads the idea that Bismarck cheated Russia out of the 
fruits of her war against England. English journalism, too, 
keeps open the wounds of sensitive French patriotism. If Russia‘ 
turns her attention toward the Far East, she will meet only Great 
Britain, whose power means very little on dry land. And so 
England would be very glad if the other powers were to tear each 
other to pieces, giving John Bull a chance to do some business. 

“But it is quite certain that England's aims will not be accom- 
plished. The nationsof Europe are fully convinced that England 
is ever anxious to sow discord among them. Consequently John 
Bull's peevish inquiry whether no one is simple-minded enough 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for him will only cause 
Homeric laughter from the Ural Mountains to the white cliffs of 
Dover.” 


The Post, Berlin, says: 


“Never mind now whether England produced the Cretan 
troubles, it is certain that Englishmen fostered it, partly to exor- 
cise the specter of the evacuation of Egypt, which had arisen in 
St. Petersburg and Paris, partly to give England a chance to 
regain her lost position as ruling power in Eastern Asia. It 
seems that England has to expect a decisive cou~ from her mortal 
enemy, Russia, who is sure of the cooperation of the other 
powers, Italy, perhaps, excepted.” 


The assumption that most continental nations distrust Eng- 
land at this moment obtains color from the fact that the ebulli- 
tions of the German official press meet with much approval in 
France, Austria, and Russia, and even in Holland, which latter 
country has always been informed by the British press that she 
will need England’s protection against Germanaggression. The 
Handelsblad, Amsterdam, says: 


“De Genestet’s advice to young students: 


‘Swear, if you must, at stupid John, 
But swear with variations!’ 
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has been followed by the sober London 7zmes. Wedonot intend 
to trouble about translating the terms it hurls at the wicked 
Teutons, but give some of the descriptions of German arguments, 
as contained in the first twelve lines of.a 7/mes leader, in the 
original forcible English: ‘Flippant’ . . . ‘ridiculous diatribes’ 
. - - ‘political buffoonery’ . . . ‘puerile scurrilities’ . , . ‘dom- 
ineering’ . . . ‘absurd and ill-informed abuse’. . . ‘wild accu- 
sations’ .. . ‘absurdities’ . . . ‘unmannerly vituperation’. . . 
‘inflammatory nonsense,’ etc. Perhaps the accusations of the 
German press are unjust, or at least exaggerated. But such ex- 
pressions as those we have just quoted will not prove that.” 


The Journal des Debats, Paris, and other French papers are 
of opinion that “the so-called Turkish yoke sits lightly upon 
Crete. Even the independence of the island or its cession to 
Greece would not insure peace, for the Mohammedan minority 
must be reckoned with, as they would probably object as much 
to Greek policemen as the Christians are opposed to Turkish 
gendarmes.”— 7rans/lations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





WHO SHALL COMMAND THE FRENCH 
ARMY? 


| yerem ages has a well-equipped, well-trained army. But she 
does not quite know who is to lead it in time of war, and, 
as time is everything, and every man should be in his right place 
the minute war is declared, patriotic Frenchmen desire a little 
more unity in the command of the troops. For political reasons 
it is, however, very difficult to discover any one who may be en- 
trusted with full power over the immense fighting machinery of 
the country. The Rundschau, Berlin, writes on this subject: 


“According to the regulations the Minister of War is com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. But an act passed in 1888 provides 
that this high dignitary must remain in Paris if a war breaks out. 
The actual command will be assumed by a major-general desig- 
nated for that purpose by the Ministry—at present General 
Saussier. Well and good. But this officer has no right to pre- 
pare the army according to his ideas in time of peace. He receives 
the command over the different corps from another man, with 
whom, perhaps, he differs materially in opinion. The responsi- 
bility for the state of the army is thus divided, and can not be 
fastened upon any one person. Further: The highest rank in 
the French army is that of division-general. There are some 
higher functions, such as the command of an army-corps and the 
army inspection, but these functions are attended to by division- 
generals, who stand in the same rank with their inferiors in 
command. In times of peace this causes unpleasant jealousy, 
during war-time it may lead to conflicts and disorder. With re- 
gard to the commanders of army-corps the matter is not so bad, 
as they are in touch with the troops and leaders under their com- 
mand. But how is a general to command an army if the chiefs 
of four or five army corps and some twenty divisions all hold the 
same rank as himself? Will he be obeyed? 

“The impropriety of this state of things is well known to the 
French, but the conditions of the Republic exclude the possibility 
of suitable reforms. If any general were given an extra feather 
for his hat or an extra star on the collar of his coat he might use 
his new authority against the Republic. On the other hand the 
hundred or so division-generals hold each other in check. Yet 
the responsible heads of the army fear that serious difficulties 
will arise in case of war, and the present Minister of War has 
drawn up a bill for the mitigation of the evil. He suggests the 
appoinment of a responsible council of war, and the creation of a 
new rank, that of ‘army-general.’ Twenty-five of the division- 
generals are to be raised to it, and they must be chosen from the 
officers which already act as army commanders and army in- 
spectors. 

“It is, however, doubtful that even this moderate reform will 
be allowed to pass the Chambers. Already the Radicals and 
Socialists raise a row, and declare that Billot is preparing fora 
coup d'état. On the other hand the military press points out that 
it would be much better to give the future commanders of armies 
a higher hierarchic position, and to enable them to exercise some 
power over the troops they are to lead in time of war. But the 
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military authorities understand that, if twenty-five commanders 
are raised to a higher rank, the present difficulty in the appoint- 
ment of chiefs is, at least, narrowed down. More radical reforms 
would be likely to meet with still greater opposition than the 
proposition which General Billot has formulated with the assist- 
ance of his civilian fellow-ministers.”— 7ranslated for Tur Lirt- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





RHODES, RHODESIA, AND THE CHARTERED 
’ COMPANY. 


HE first act of the judiciary inquiry into the Jameson raid 

has come to a close with the imprisonment of the now 
That the matter will end 
For now the British taxpayer and the 
British investor begin to turn against the supposed real instiga- 
tors of the plot, and a parliamentary inquiry into the doings of 
Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company is demanded by many 
people in England. That the directors of the Chartered Com- 
pany knew what was going on can no longer be doubted, as the 
Committee of Investigation appointed by the Parliament of the 
Cape Colony has discovered that the enormous sums necessary for 
preparing the raid were disbursed with full knowledge on the part 
of the lords and gentlemen at the head of the Chartered Company 
in London. But what caused the company to attack the Trans- 
The answer given by the financial papers is that Rhodesia 
was a failure as far as dollars and cents is concerned, and the 
promoters of the company hoped to reimburse themselves by 
gaining possession of the Transvaal gold-fields. 
says : 


famous doctor and his accomplices. 
here is very unlikely. 


vaal? 


Money, London, 


“Truly there never was such a gigantic white elephant as the 
landed property of the Chartered Company. Barren of gold, 
unfit for the habitation of the white man, cut off from any decent 
means of communication with the civilized world, the home of 
rinderpest and fever, and an eternal hot-bed of rebellion, what 
earthly resources could keep such an expensive speculation on its 
legs? . . . Tons of good money have already been wasted on it, 
but let common sense prevail, and see that no further sacrifices are 
made to prop up Mr. Rhodes’s white elephant. A further early 
call for increased capital is bound to be made by the Chartered 
Company, and we wonder when the infatuation of the public, in 
throwing more good money after bad, will cease. The fortunes 
of this ill-starred company never looked blacker than they do 
now, for, after all the millions that have been sunk there, the 
prospects of future occupation of the territory, either by gold- 
seekers or others, are more remote than they have ever yet been.” 


Life, London, says: 

“The authorities of the company had long become painfully 
aware that the wealth of the territory originally grabbed from the 
unfortunate Lobengula was far from ‘panning out’ as expected ; 
a new departure was needed, and the raid into the Transvaal was 
therefore planned. . . . To hear some of our leading organs of 
opinion talk of Dr. Jim’s expedition, one would imagine that it 
had all been carried out for the honor and glory of the British 
Empire. Fudge! It was primarily to benefit the Chartered 
Company. . . . The whole plan was a game of grab backed up 
by a huge speculative and stock-jobbing scheme.” 

Meanwhile Rhodesia is in a very unsatisfactory state. While 
the Boers have the natives living within their territory completely 
under their command and the Herreros which inhabit German 
southwest Africa are subdued, the natives in the territory owned 
by the Chartered Company hold out sucessfully against the com- 
pany’s troops. Unparalleled oppression appears to have roused 
them into rebellion. The Vosstsche Zettung, Berlin, publishes 
a private letter written in defense of the Chartered Company by a 
German who acts as scout and trapper in the company’s service. 
He says: 


“. . . I will try to explain the causes of the rebellion, since you 
ask me. 1. The Amandebele are a bloodthirsty race, and since 
they have kept quiet for two years, it is only natural that they 
should rebel. 2. When the country had been occupied by the 
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company, fifty per cent. of their cattle were taken from the 
natives. In December, 1895, another forty per cent. of the re- 
maining cattle were ievied, but the natives were then told that 
the rest would be left to them. You may think this queer from a 
German point of view, but I can assure you it’s all right here. 
These black devils must be ruled with an iron hand. I got my 
share of the cattle all right. Perhaps the niggers did not think 
they would be allowed to keep the fest of their cattle, or perhaps. 
they saw that we were not strong enough to hold on to the booty, 
and so they rose. 3. The company punishes crime according to 
the laws of the Cape Colony, but that is no good here. 4. When 
Jameson was beaten, the Amandebele took heart. 5. When the 
rinderpest broke out, the chiefs should have been informed that 
the only way to stop the disease is to kill infected herds. Instead 
of this the cattle were shot without warning. 6. We force the 
Amandebele to work for us at the rate of ten shillings ($2.50) per 
month, and the lazy black devils do not like it. 7. Many white 
men in Buluwayo and nearly all of those who live in the country 
have each taken a few of the Matabele girls for wives. They 
are really charming, and like the white man better than their 
own. This also has enraged the blacks.” 


The Independent and Nonconformist, London, gives a similar 
insight into the manner in which civilization is carried into 
Rhodesia. It publishes a letter in which the writer describes 
nigger-shooting as the principal sport in Buluwayo. “Great fun 
One of the amuse- 
ments of the people is to go out and see “spies” shot or hanged. 


to see them roll over like ninepins,” he says. 


In the latter case the victim is forced to climb a tree and jump 
“One of them 
Mr. Colenbrander asked him: 
said the nigger. ‘Well, you 
had better take a good look, you’ll never see it again.’ The 
nigger took another look, then he said, ‘Good-by, Mr. Colen- 
brander,’ and jumped. I was amused at his cheek.” 

It appears from latest information that the Chartered Com- 
pany’s troops will be forced to make as good a stand as they can 
during the hot season, without assistance from the British Gov- 
ernment. When the cool weather sets in, English troops will 
probably be despatched to restore order in Matabeleland. And 
this possibility that the British taxpayer will have to defray the 
expenses of conquering a country of little intrinsic value causes 
a part of the British press to demand Mr. Rhodes'’s trial, as well 
as the canceling of the company’s charter. 
Leader, London, says: 


from a bough when the rope has been adjusted. 
did not want to jump for a while. 


‘Can you see Buluwayo?’ ‘Yes,’ 


The Morning 


“What about the so-called ‘Right Honorable’ Cecil Rhodes? 
The law has decided that his dupes deserve imprisonment for 
their share in these miserable transactions. Is it tolerable that 
he, the inspirer of the whole business, shall be allowed to swageer 
in South Africa, sending home vaporing messages about fighting 
the Matabeles and a hundred-and-one other twopenny heroisms? 
We can not think that the English public, which likes fair play, 
will tolerate anything of the sort.” 


The Spectator writes at length under the heading ‘“ Anarchy in 


Rhodesia.” We condense the article as follows: 


There is no doubt that the blacks are fighting with fresh cour- 
age, and that the present administrators in the Chartered Com- 
pany’s dominion are not equal to their task. The blacks are 
treated with dangerous and inexpedient cruelty. and the whites 
are dissatisfied. What it wants is a dictator appointed by the 
British Government. 

No doubt it will be objected that to do what we advocate is to 
interfere with the rights of the Chartered Company, and the 
powerful knot of capitalists who support the company, and who 
demand that it shall have its pound of flesh and gold whatever 
happens, will be up in arms at any notion of suspending the func- 
tions of the company. If, however, the Cabinet are wise they 
will not regard either the complaints or the menaces that come 
from such quarters. 


The same paper hopes that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit will be 


prosecuted. ‘“‘ They may have a perfectly good defense,” it says, 


“but there is certainly enough Jrimd facze evidence against them 
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to justify a prosecution.” But this view is seriously opposed by 
many people in England. Some papers, like 7he Scotsman, 
Glasgow, even deny that it would be expedient to inquire into 
the doings of the Chartered Company. Zhe Dadly Mazi, London, 
thinks the idea that Mr. Rhodes could be successfully prosecuted 
“ridiculous.” Again, at a dinner of the South African Associa- 
tion in London, Rider Haggard earned much applause when he 
said: 

“What wrong has Rhodes done anyhow? The worst that can 
be said against him—and even that has not been proved—is that 
he wished to see the English flag floating where it has been once 
before: on the Government House at Pretoria!” 

In the face of such opposition, most of the continental papers 
think that the British Government will not attempt to bring 
Rhodes to book. The Nieuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, says: 


“It looks indeed as if the English still regard the whole busi- 
ness as a huge joke. Paul Kriiger recently declared that Eng- 
land had done nothing as long as the chief offender is allowed to 
go free; but such homespun morals are incomprehensible to Eng- 
lishmen. The idea that a powerful organization backed up by 
millions of money should be called to account, appears in Eng- 
land simply ‘ridiculous. ’” 


THE CZAR’S PROPOSED VISIT TO PARIS. 


T has been publicly announced that Nicholas II. of Russia 
intends to make a tour through Europe during the fall of the 
present year. The principal capitals of Europe will be visited, 
among them Paris. This has caused the Parisian Chauvinists to 
give way to an outburst of hatred against Germany. In vain 
the sober papers, such as the 7Zemps, République Frangazse, and 
Journal des Débats, warn their hot-heated contemporaries that 
the Czar 1s likely to be displeased by such imprudent manifesta- 


tions. Paul de Cassagnac writes in the Auforité; 


“The Russian Imperial couple will find many bonds of sym- 
pathy with us, which will manifest itself in natural, unobtrusive, 
personal marks of respect for them. But besides these natural 
sympathies there is something else to make his visit a pleasure 
to us: Our hatred of Germany. For we can not and may not 
forget that our alliance with Russia is the personification of that 
hatred. Every thundering shout of ‘Hurrah for Russia!’ can 
have no other meaning than ‘Down with Germany!’ It is easy 
to see with what pleasure and unison this cry will be repeated.” 


The Rappel goes a little further. In connection with its wel- 
come to the Czar it mentions the rumor that Emperor William II. 
has expressed a wish to visit the Paris Exhibition in rgoo, and 
Says: 


“It would be altogether too much for the patience and long- 
suffering of our people, if we allowed for one moment the idea to 
get abroad that our representatives will be allowed to pay treach- 
erous compliments to this Cesar. Never will France permit her 
soldiers to present arms before the Emperor who owes his crown 
to our defeat.” 


The Journal des Débats, however, thinks these manifestations 


of hatred quite uncalled for. It says: 


“During the beginning of the enfenfe between France and 
Russia our enemies represented the new grouping of powers as a 
menace to peace. Now, when the friendship has lasted for some 
time, and has become more solid, it is acknowledged that peace 
had never been more firmly established. A counterpoise to the 
Triple Alliance was needed, and it has been found in the Franco- 
Russian understanding. What diplomats sought in vain before 
—a proper adjustment of the Eur: pean equilibrium—is thereby 
assured. The Czar knows well that the union is for the preserva- 
tion of peace, and it is with this assurance that we welcome his 
proposed visit.” 


In other parts of Europe the hope of the French war party that 
the Czar's visit may be regarded as an anti-German demonstra- 
tion is looked upon as groundless. The Pall Mall Gazette 
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remarks that “altho the French press intends to present the Czar 
with a sword of honor, that weapon will be sent to St. Petersburg 
carefully packed in the cradle which the women of France are 
going to offer to the Czaritza’s baby.” The London 7imes says. 


“The fact that Austria and Germany as well as Great Britain 
are to be visited before France is proof enough to all who care to 
reflect that the presence of the Czar in the capital of the Republic 
is entirely consistent with a policy of friendliness to other powers. 

. The visits to the two leading powers of the Triple Alliance 
will not be forgotten by serious politicians of any nation during 
the visit to Paris.” 


The Germans and Austrians fully agree with the views ex- 
pressed in The 7imes. The Hamburger Nachrichten alone has 


something like a warning for the Czar. It says: 


“The Czar probably will not meet a second Floquet to shout 
‘Vive la Pologne, Monsieur!’ to him, but there are fanatics 
enough in France who may regard the presence of an absolute 
ruler in Democratic-Socialist France as a chance for manifesta- 
tions, not to speak of the possibilities of a Nihilist-anarchistic 
attack. That Nihilists, Anarchists, and similar elements are 
strongly represented in Paris, where they enjoy the greatest free- 
dom, is a well-known fact, and we do not believe that the Paris 
police can fully guarantee the safety of their Russian visitors. 
The terrorists have kept quiet for a while, but that is a bad sign 
rather than a good one. Crimes @ /a Caserio are always com- 
mitted suddenly. The responsibility of the chief ef the police 
will be such that nobody is likely to be willing to share it with 
him.”— Translations made for Tur LitERARY DiGEstT. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE battle of Adua will be mentioned in history as one of the bloodiest 
of the.century. The Brigade Ollena lost 67 per cent., the Brigade Arimondi 
57 per cent. The artillery lost 70 per cent.; less than 4oo out of its total 
of 1,500 men returned from the battle-field. The Brigade Dobarmida, which 
held out longest and retired in good order, lost only 36 per cent., altho its 
gallant commander fell. ’ 


FROM our exchanges published in the far East we gather that the Standard 
Oil Trust will at last meet a competition worthy of its mettle. Enormous 
oil-fields have been discovered in Sumatra, the quality is excellent, and as 
the oil can be easily shipped the Dutch owners can sell at a very low rate. 
For the present the Sumatra oil will go chiefly to Japan, a country which 
took over 30,000,000 gallons from America last year. 


THE Wochenzettung, Amsterdam, points out that the sons of wealthy 
people in countries where compulsory military service does not exist are 
physically inferior to the youths trained in martial habits. No amount of 
voluntary ball-playing and wheel-riding will develop the body like a yearor 
two of compulsory training. The paper also believes that the thought of 
having to compete with other men ata certain period in their lives re- 
strains young men inclined to waste their strength in dissipation. The 
little word “‘must” has a most beneficial influence. 


AN episode worthy of Mark Twain’s humor was enacted recently before 
a court at Mannheim. The Socialist Frehezt had published an article 
criticizing the German jury system which was looked upon as a libel by 
the state prosecutor, and the Frezheit staff were cited to make good their 
accusations. The evidence produced went to show that the article in 
question was the work of an American, the criticized American institutions, 
and that it had been copied from another paper by the Frefheit, changing 
the word ‘American’ for German. The court dismissed the Frerheit staff 
with a light fine. 


THE Spaniards evidently know a thing or two when it comes to the 
question of election tricks. In the village of Muchamiel, Alicante, the 
mayor was not quite sure how the votes of some of his peasants would be 
cast, so he sent the police on the day before election toall “ doubtful” 
electors, and caused their pigs to be taken tothe pound. The owners of 
the arrested grunters came to the mayor and demanded an explanation. 
“Well, you see,” said the mayor, “I think those pigs are suffering from 
trichinosis, and ought to be killed. But if our candidate is elected, your 
pigs will probably recover before to-morrow night.” 


NOTHING illustrates more vividly the value attached to discipline in 
Prussia than the decision of the Berlin high court regarding the power and 
authority of teachers. According to this decision teachers stand in a 
similar relation to pupils as officers to men inthe army. Schoolboys must 
obey their superiors, in and out of the school, and disobedience may be 
punished by a whipping. The teacher may not, of course, endanger the 
life or health of a pupil in punishing him. But welts or blue spots resulting 
from corporal punishment can not be regarded as endangering health, or 
as evidences of brutal treatment. A whipping which leaves absolutely no 
marks is not likely to be remembered by a boy. Clergymen in their 
capacity as teachers of religion may also punish their pupils. Pupils older 
than fourteen are only whipped after due deliberations on their case in the 
teachers’ committee. They are punished with solitary confinement for a 
day or two in the carcer, or prison cell attached to the high schools. 
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LI HUNG CHANG’S VISIT TO GLADSTONE. 


EFORE leaving England, the great Chinese statesman paid 

a visit, of course, to Hawarden, and fired a volley of ques- 

tions at the Grand Old Man. His reputation as a pertinacious 

questioner, with a special fondness for “direct” questions, had 

preceded him, and Mr. Gladstone seems to have expected some 

embarrassing queries. ‘There was one thing that rather sur- 

prised me,” he said afterward, smiling: ‘I had been told that Li 

Hung Chang would put a number of direct questions to me, but 

he only put one.” The following is the report of the visit, as 
made up from several of the daily papers of London: 


“* How long were you Prime Minister?’ Li Hung Chang asked. 
Mr. Gladstone smilingly replied, ‘I was Prime Minister four 
times, and for thirteen years.’ 

“*How long were you in the Cabinet?’ ‘I was in the Cabinet 
nearly twenty-four years.’ 

“*You have been,’ said the visitor, ‘a most valuable servant of 
your country, and the Queen trusts you in everything?’ To this 
his host replied, ‘I have tried to do well; I ought to have done 
better; and I wish I had done better.’ 

““Phis country,’ said Li Hung Chang, ‘is the greatest naval 


power in the world.’ ‘It is necessary,’ was the reply, ‘for her to 
be the greatest.’ 
“*England has a great fleet to protect her commerce.’ ‘Yes,’ 


observed the British statesman, ‘it is essential that she should 
have a great fleet, because the Empire is scattered over the world. 
There are three great countries that have the advantage of being 
connected from end to end—namely, America, Russia, and China, 
and for them a strong navy is not, of course, so necessary.’ 

“And Li Hung Chang has already shown that he has a grand 
capacity for putting awkward questions. ‘Do you admire Lord 
Salisbury?’ he asked. Mr. Gladstone replied: ‘Lord Salisbury 
is the head of the Conservative Party, and I was the head of the 
Liberal Party. There are many characteristics that I admire in 
Lord Salisbury, and there are many points on which I agree with 
him. He has great natural gifts. 

“Taking the initiative in the conversation Mr. Gladstone com- 
plimented China on her adoption of the principles of free trade, 
to which, as they were the basis of national greatness, he hoped 
she would adhere. To these observations the Viceroy assented, 
adding, however, that it was necessary to place some restrictions 
upon merchants. 

“*What do you think of war?’ asked his Excellency. ‘War,’ 
replied Mr. Gladstone, ‘benefits nobody. In all cases one coun- 
try is in the wrong, and very often both countries are in the 
wrong.’ 

“*There is no difficulty in keeping together the several portions 
of the British Empire?’ queried the Chinese statesman. ‘No,’ 
was the emphatic reply, ‘the strength of the bond is its voluntary 
character. If any colony desired to leave us, the Mother Country 
would use no compulsion to prevent the separation.’ 

“Again changing the subject, Li Hung Chang said: ‘This 
country has such immense resources that it is able to spend what- 
ever it likes.” To this the ex-Premier replied : ‘However rich we 
may be, prudence should be the characteristic note of our finance. 
I was brought up in the Sir Robert Peel tradition of strict econ- 
omy, and altho I may not have such strong views on the subject 
as I formerly held, I nevertheless would like to see the national 
expenditure more jealously guarded than it is at present. I do 
not think it is a question of party. In my opinion public senti- 
ment on the matter is not as prudent as it ought to be.’ 

“*England,’ said Li, ‘is the greatest mercantile power in the 
world?’ Mr. Gladstone assented. 

“*In the case of China,’ pursued the Viceroy, ‘it is necessary 
that the country should be opened up, that railways should be 
established, and that advantage should be taken of the lessons in 
civilization to be learned from other nations.’ ‘I thoroughly 
agree with you,’ was Mr. Gladstone’s comment. 

“During the interview Mr. Gladstofie sat with his hand to his 
right ear—the old familiar attitude of the House of Commons. 
He wore a black frock .coat and a white waistcoat and light 
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trousers, and altogether he gave one the impression of endless 
vitality. Before the conversation closed, the point arose between 
Mr. Gladstone and the Ambassador, How long did the former 
sleep? 

“*Generally eight hours,’ and Li Hung Chang nodded his head 
observing, ‘Ah, that is what Prince Bismarck sleeps, and you are 
older than he is.’ 

“*Then,’ quoth Mr. Gladstone with another laugh, ‘I may take 
credit for doing better than the Prince,’ and Li Hung Chang ° 
smiled also. 

“The more serious part of the conversation being at an end Li 
Hung Chang expressed his admiration for Hawarden Castle and 
park. He spoke to several of the children, and declared that they 
were very pretty. From the library the company adjourned to 
the dining-room, where luncheon was served. A carrying-chair 
had been brought for Li Hung Chang, but he declined to use it. 
Turning to Mr. Gladstone he said, ‘ You are my senior; I will not 
use the chair.’ The two then crossed the apartments together, 
Mr. Gladstone looking quite short beside Li Hung Chang. In 
the middle of the lunch Mr. Gladstone left his seat, and hurried 
to the library. Returning with six volumes, copies of his own 
works, he presented them to his distinguished guest, who received 
them with pride.” 





A MOUNTAIN CLIMBER’S PERIL. 


CALING the Alpine peaks of Europe has become a some- 
what commonplace performance; but the Southern Alps of 
New Zealand offer to adventurous spirits a new field, and one 
that presents perils enough to attract the most daring, as the fol- 
lowing narrative shows. 

The hero of it was Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald, an expert climber, 
who with a famous guide, Mattias Zurbriggen, and several mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club of Christchurch, started in December of 
1894 to make an attack upon Mount Sefton, that lifts its summit 
to an altitude of 10,350 feet. They succeeded in their attempt, 
tho the mountain had always been regarded as inaccessible; but 
they nearly paid for their daring with their lives. The story is 
told by Mr. Fitzgerald in a book lately published by him in Eng- 
land. We quote passages from his story : 


“Suddenly, as I was coming up a steepish bit, while Zurbriggen 
waited for me a little way above, a large boulder that I touched 
with my right hand gave way with a great crash and fell, stri- 
king my chest. I had been just on the point of passing up the 
two ice-axes to Zurbriggen, that he might place them in a cleft of 
rock a little higher up, and thus leave me both hands free for my 
climb. He was in the act of stooping and stretching out his arm 
to take them from my uplifted left hand, the slack rope between 
us lying coiled at his feet. The falling boulder hurled me down 
head foremost, and I fell about eight feet, turning a complete 
somersault in the air. Suddenly I felt the rope jerk, and I struck 
against the side of the mountain with great force.” 


Then, as he tells us, he felt the rope beginning to slip, and 
inch by inch he descended for about six feet. He supposed that 
Zurbriggen was being wrenched from his foothold, and began to 
wonder how many times he would strike the rocks in descending 
the 6,000 feet that extended below him, when he felt the rope 
stop, pulling him up short. His account continues: 


“T was now swinging in the air like a pendulum, with my back 
to the mountain, scarcely touching the rock face. It would have 
required a great effort to turn round and grasp the rock, and I 
was afraid that the strain which would thus necessarilv be placed 
on the rope would dislodge Zurbriggen. . . . 

“Zurbriggen’s first words were, ‘Are you very much hurt?’ I 
answered ‘No,’ and again I asked him whether he was firmly 
placed. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I am very badly situated here. Turn 
round as soon as you can; I can not hold you much longer.’ I 
gave a kick at the rocks with one foot, and with great exertion 
managed to swing myself round. uckily there was a ledge near 
me, and so, getting some handhold, I was soon able to ease the 
strain on the rope. A few moments later I struggled a little way 
up, and at last handed to Zurbriggen the ice-axes, which I had 
managed to hold throughout my fall. In fact, my thoughts had 
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been centered in them the whole of the time. We were in too 
bad a place to stop to speak to one another; but Zurbriggen, 
climbing up a bit farther, got himself into a firm position, and I 
scfambled up after him, so that in about ten minutes we had 
passed this steep bit. . . . I learned that Zurbriggen, the mo 
ment I fell, had snatched up the coil of rope which lay at his feet, 
and had luckily succeeded in getting hold of the right end first, 
so that he was soon able to bring me nearly to rest; but the pull 
upon him was so great, and he was so badly placed, that he had 
to let the rope slip through his fingers, to ease the strain while 
he braced himself in a better position, from which he was able 
finally to stop me. He told me that had I been unable to turn 
and grasp the rocks, he must inevitably have been dragged from 
his foothold, as the ledge upon which he stood was literally 
crumbling away beneath his feet. We discovered that two 
strands of the rope had been cut through by the falling rock, so 
that I had been suspended in midair by one single strand.” 





MARK TWAIN’S “JOAN OF ARC.” 


ARK TWAIN was always suspected of being potentially, 
if not in fact, a serious literary artist, able, should he 
choose, to give the world a great treatment of a great theme. 

Ot the greatness of his latest theme, “Joan of Arc,” there can 
be no question; but of the greatness.of his treatment there will 
be a good deal. In the main he is faithful to history; and in the 
main he takes the serious view of as noble a subject as ever in- 
spired an author. At points the book challenges comparison 
with “The Cloister and the Hearth,” with “Westward Ho!” with 
the best even of him that was called the “ Wizard ;” and even 
with Defoe’s “Journal of the Plague.” At such points it is 
written with dignity, sweetness, force of simplicity; with dra- 
matic feeling and imaginative insight of an order nowadays rare. 
And the heroine throughout is drawn with an exquisite and tender 
human reality which justifies the English critic (in The Speaker, 
July 18) who declares that Mark Twain has given us the only 
true Maid as yet visible in literature. Here in short is Mark 
Twain the serious artist, and the result is something to be grate- 
ful for, since it is the best he has ever done. But, alas, Mark 
Twain, the professional “humorist,” is present also; and the pro- 
fessional “humorist” has sadly marred the effect of the artist’s best 
achievement. This most gracious and ennobling portrait, this 
heroic and stupendous tragedy, is blotched and smeared with 
modern slang and vulgarisms, with passages that seem to have 
been written by a “smart” reporter, with anachronisms that al! 
but destroy the narrative's verisimilitude for even moderately 
cultured readers, and with utterances that read like snippets from 
the current speechés of some ignorant stump orator. 

The narrative begins with Joan’s earliest childhood, of which 
some very charming, amusing, and pathetic pictures are given, 
much artistic effect being made of a certain fairy-tree—round 
which the peasant children played and eerie superstition gathered 
—and of.a song the little ones sing, “L’Arbre Fée de Bourle- 
mont,” whose strain haunts the tragedy as the master-subject 
haunts a great symphony. The gradual development of Joan’s 
character and mysterious God-born purpose is admirably indi- 
cated, until at last, on the 5th of January, 1429, she said: “My 
time is come. My Voices are not vague now, but clear, and they 
have told me what to do. In two months I shall be with the 
Dauphin.” Her spirits, it is said, “were high, and her bearing 
martial.” There were potent difficulties in her way; but by a 
delightfully innocent and thoroughly feminine stratagem, she is 
enabled to set forth upon her heroic errand. 


Some of the best, most picturesque writing in the book is found 
in the descriptions of camps and soldiery. Here, for instance, 
is a skilful descriptive touch : 


“Far down the streets we heard the softened strains of wind- 
blown music, and saw a cloud of lancers moving, the sun glowing 
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with a subdued light upon the massed armor but striking bright 
upon the soaring lance-heads—a vaguely luminous nebula, so to 
speak, with a constellation twinkling above it—and that was our 
guard of honor, It joined us, the procession ‘was complete, the 
first war-march of Joan was begun, the curtain was up.” 


This first war-niarch was to the camp at Blois, where La Hire, 
a hardy arch-ruffian and life-long swashbuckler, was suddenly 
tamed by the gentle Joan. The taming is one of the most enter- 
taining scenes in the book, but too long for quotation. Here, 
however, the two appear together in a brilliant bit of contrast : 


“The enthusiasm of the reformed army for Joan, its devotion 
for her, and the hot desire she had aroused in it to be led against 
the enemy, exceeded any manifestations of this sort which La 
Hire had ever seen before in his long career. His admiration of 
it all, and his wonder over the mystery and miracle of it, were 
beyond his power to put into words. He had held his army cheap 
before, but his pride and confidence in it knew no limits now. He 
said : 

“*Two or three days ago I was afraid of a hen-roost; one could 
storm the gates of hell with it now.’ 

‘Joan and he were inseparable, and a quaint and pleasant con- 
trast they made. He was so big, she so little; he was so gray 
and so far along in his pilgrimage of life, she so youthful; his 
face was so bronzed and scarred, hers so fair and pink, so fresh 
and smooth; she was so gracious, and he so stern; she was so 
pure, so innocent, he such a cyclopedia of sin. In her eye was 
stored all charity and compassion, in his lightnings; when her 
glance fell upon you it seemed to bring benediction and the peace 
of God, but with his it was different, generally. 

“They rode through the camp a dozen times a day, visiting 
every corner of it, observing, inspecting, perfecting; and where- 
ever they appeared the enthusiasm broke forth. They rode side 
by side, he a great figure of brawn and muscle, she a little master- 
work of roundness and grace; hea fortress of rusty iron, she a 
shining statuette of silver; and when the reformed raiders and 
bandits caught sight of them they spoke out, with affection and 
welcome in their voices, and said— 

“*There they come—Satan and the Page of Christ !’” 


But the book is as difficult to quote from as it is easy and en- 
thralling to read, the narrative’s texture is so close and contin- 
uous. 

There is, of course, a multitude of characters, mostly actual 
and historical, some, however, pure invention—such as the 
Paladin, “the windiest blusterer and most catholic liar in the king- 
dom ;” a miracle of bragging egotism which, probably, none but 
Mark Twain could have pictured. But the artistry of the book is 
most strikingly demonstrated in the commanding yet natural man- 
ner in which Joan—that all-heroic yet all-feminine figure—domi- 
nates the vast canvas. She isthroughout“sohuman . . . so good 
and kind and dear and loving and cheery and charming and un- 
spoiled and unaffected!” Here is a pretty vignette of her after 
her victories and the coronation of the King. Pére d’Arc, her 
father, an old peasant now made a noble, and her Uncle Laxart 


have come to her: 


“And he [the father] wanted a lesson in sword-play, and got 
it. But of course that was beyond him; he was too old. It was 
beautiful to see Joan handle the foils, but the old man was a bad 
failure. He was afraid of the things, and skipped and dodged 
and scrambled around like a woman who has lost her mind on 
account of the arrival of a bat. Hewas nogood as an exhibition. 
But if La Hire had only come in, that would have been another 
matter. These twofenced often; Isawthemmanytimes. True, 
Joan was easily his master, but it made a good show for all that, 
for La Hire was a grand swordsman. What a swift creature 
Joan was! You would see her standing erect with her ankle- 
bones together and her foil arched over her head, the hilt in one 
hand, and the button in the other—the old general opposite, bent 
forward, left hand reposing on his back, his foil advanced, 
slightly wiggling and squirming, his watching eye boring straight 
into hers—and all of a sudden she would give a spring forward, 
and back again; and there she was, with the foil arched over her 
head as before. La Hire had been hit, but all that the spectator 
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saw of it was a something like a thin flash of light in the air, but 
nothing distinct, nothing definite. 

“We kept the drinkables moving, for that would please the 
Bailly and the landlord; and old Laxartand D’ Arc got to feeling 
quite comfortable, but without being what you could call tipsy. 
They got out the presents which they had been buying to carry 
home—humble things and cheap, but they would be fine there, 
and welcome. And they gave to Joan a present from Pere 
Fronte and one from her mother—the. one a little image of the 
Holy Virgin, the other half a yard of blue silk ribbon; and she 
was as pleased as a child; and touched, too, as one could see 
plainly enough. Yes, she kissed those poor things over and over 
again, as if they had been something costly and wonderful; and 
she pintied the Virgin on her doublet, and sent for her helmet 
and tied the ribbon on that; first one way, then another; thena 
new way, then another new way; and with each effort perching 
the helmet on her hand and holding it off this way and that, and 
casting her head to one side and then the other, examining the 
effect, as a bird does when it has got a new bug. And she said 
she could almost wish she was going to the wars again, for then 
she would fight with the better courage, as having always with 
her something which her mother’s touch had blessed.” 


And here are the last moments of the last scene of all: 


“If any thought that now, in that solemn hour when all trans- 
gressors repent and confess, she would revoke her revocation and 
say her great deeds had been evil deeds and Satan and his fiends 
their source, they erred. No such thought was in her blameless 
mind. She was not thinking of herself and her troubles, but of 
others, and of woes that might befall them. And so, turning her 
grieving eyes about her, where rose the towers and spires of that 
fair city, she said— 

“*Q Rouen, Rouen, must I die here, and must you be my 
tomb? Ah, Rouen, Rouen, I have great fear that you will suffer 
for my death.’ 

“A whiff of smoke swept upward past her face, and for one 
moment terror seized her and she cried out, ‘Water! Give me 
holy water!’ but the next moment her fears were gone, and they 
came no more to torture her. 

“She heard the flames crackling below her, and immediately 
distress for a fellow creature who was in danger took possession 
of her. It was the friar laambard. She had given him her cross 
and begged himi to raise it toward her face and let her eyes rest 
in hope and consolation upon it till she was entered into the peace 
of God. She made him go out from the danger of the fire. Then 
she was satisfied and said— 

“*Now keep it always in my sight until the end.’ 

“Not even yet could Cauchon, that man without shame, endure 
to let her die in peace, but went toward her, all black with crimes 
and sins as he was, and cried out— 

“*Tam come, Joan, to exhort you for the last time to repent 
and seek the pardon of God.’ 

“*T die through you,’ she said, and these were the last words 
she spoke to any one upon earth. 

“Then the pitchy smoke, shot through with red flashes of 
flame, rolled up in a thick volume and hid her from sight; and 
from the heart of this darkness her voice rose strong and eloquent 
in prayer, and when by moments the wind shredded somewhat to 
the smoke aside, there were veiled glimpses of an upturned face 
and moving lips. At last a mercifully swift tide of flame burst 
upward, and none saw that face any more nor that form, and the 
voice was still.” 


A Modern Garden of Eden in Austria.—A return to 
primitive nudity is prescribed by a German physician, and put 
into practise in his sanitarium in the mountains of Carniola, near 
Trieste, where he gives his patients sun-baths on a huge scale. 
Says the Revue Scientifique : 


“The treatment is very simple; it consists in exposing the pa- 
tients entirely nude to the sun’s rays; it is of a quite prehistoric 
simplicity. At least this is the beginning. But to finish the cure 
something else is necessary. It is not enough that man should 
adopt»the customs of the lizard, he must accustom himself to 
nudity, and bear it without inconvenience in all weather; nothing 
must stop him, neither rain, nor wind, nor snow; the only obsta- 
cle that’persists is the inevitable policeman and the conventional 
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morality that he represents. In short, the idea] is to habituate 
the human organism to nudity, complete in all weathers; it is 
the return to the primitive prehistoric period. The Abbé Kneipp 
used to require occasional bare feet and a few walks in the dew; 
his rival is more exacting. For the cure whose main features 
have been indicated, a sanitarium has been built at an elevation 
ot 2,500 feet, in a very sunny spot; a large park has been sepa- 
rated into two parts by a high wall—the influence of the police- 
man !—and the two sexes are separated. Each to his own park, 
and in each park the patients go and come in the costume of 
Adam before the fall. Many lie on boards or on the ground, ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays for 15, 30, 60 minutes at a time in the hot- 
test part of the day. If a shower comes, the most advanced ex- 
pose themselves to this also and then let themselves dry off. In 
spite of the exaggeration of the system, it seems to us that it 
should not be condemned without a hearing. At bottom, the life 
of the seashore or country, during the summer, represents a cer- 
tain tendency toward the German physician’s cure; less covered 
and in parts often uncovered, the body is better bathed by light 
and heat, and it is well known that good is generally done. A 
more complete bath may have its advantages.”— 7rans/ated for 
THE Lirerary Dicest. 


GOETHE’S PREDICTION OF A NICARAGUA 
CANAL. 


Teg is not generally known that Goethe foresaw not only the 

construction of the Suez Canal, but of the Nicaragua Canal 
as well, and foresaw also that the former would have to become 
the possession of England and the latter the possession of the 
United States. A writer in 7he Spectator (Lpndon) translates 
from Eckermann the following report of Goethe's conversation at 
a dinner in his house: 


“* Humboldt,’ said Goethe, ‘has indicated, with great local 
knowledge, several points, where, by making use of some rivers 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, one might, perhaps, attain the 
object in view, even more advantageously than at Panama. The 
decision of all this is reserved to the future, and so a grand spirit 
of enterprise. So much is certain, that if a cutting be possible of 
such a character as would allow ships with any kind of cargo and 
of every, even the greatest, size to pass, through such a canal, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, there would result, 
for the whole of the civilized world, also for the not civilized part 
of mankind, the most incalculable advantages. I should, how- 
ever, be astonished if the United States were to let slip the op- 
portunity of getting such a work into their own hands. One may 
foresee that that youthful country, with its pronounced tendency 
toward the West, will have seized upon and peopled, within thirty 
or forty years, even the wide stretches of land beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. One may also foresee that along all this coast of the 
Pacific, where nature has already created the most spacious and 
most secure harbors, there will gradually arfSe very important 
commercial towns, which will become the intermediaries of a 
great intercourse between China and the East Indies on the one 
side and the United States on the other. But in that case it will 
be not only desirable, but almost a matter of necessity that mer- 
chant vessels as well as men-of-war shall maintain a more rapid 
communication than has so far been possible by the wearisome, 
disagreeable, and costly navigation round Cape Horn. I repeat, 
then, that it is absolutely imperative for the United States to 
effect a cutting from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. 
And I am certain that they will achieve that aim. I should like 
to live to see it. But that is not possible in my case. Secondly, 
I should like to live to see effected a joining of the Rhine with the 
Danube. But that were another gigantic undertaking, and I 
doubt its being carried out, more especially when I contemplate 
the [smallness of the] means that Germany can dispose of. And, 
thirdly, I should like the English to be in possession of a canal 
of Suez. These three things I should like to live to see, and it 


would be really worth while to hold out here, for their sake, 
another fifty years.’” 





MAYOR PINGREEE'’S Buffalo interview, Whether it be authentic or not, is 
going to be historic. For in it the mayor defined bimctalism fully and 
finally. In a moment of inspiration he found what philosophers have 
vainly sought for ages. There is nothing to do but amend all existing 
definitions to agree with the Pingree definition, which is, that ‘‘ bimetalism 
3 the maiaatamresas of a silver man upon a gold platform.”—7hke 7ribune, 

etrott, 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Bank Rates—Bank Clearings—Prices of 
Staples. 


Conspicuous among checks to trade are greatly 
increased firmness for money at nearly all finan- 
cial centers. As at New York, banks at most 
larger cities report withdrawals of deposits, in 
many instances by country banks, higher rates 
for call loans, and at some points the practical 
refusal to make time-loans. ‘This is the outcome, 
primarily, of uncertainty as to the financial situ- 
ation, in instances due to increased and important 
business embarrassments, and in some localities 
to larger demands for accommodation from coun- 
try merchants and jobbers who have excessively 
large book-accounts and find collections excep- 
tionally slow. Banks are very generally meeting 
the needs of regular customers at former rates, 
either turning down or charging the higher rate 
to outsiders. Regular rates of discount are no 
higher at Pittsburg, Baltimore, Atlanta, Louis 
ville, Nashville, Omaha, and Kansas City,but only 
regular patrons are being accommodated. Rates 
at New York, Boston, Providence, Buffalo, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and Charleston are all higher, with regu- 
lar customers receiving better than published 
rates. The demand for funds to movecotton at 
the South and Southwest, and wheat West and 
Northwest, with the tying up in a speculative 
deal of several millions belonging to Chicago 
banks, intensifies the relative difficulty in secur- 
ing funds. ... Bank-clearings totals continue to 
range at low levels, the aggregate for six busi- 
ness days ending August 27 being $748,000,000, 
nearly 8 per cent. less than last week, 15 per cent. 
less than inthe fourth week of August, 1895, and 
only one half of 1 per cent. larger than in the like 
week in 1894, when business was supposed to have 
touched low-water mark after the panic of 1893. 
Compared with the total in the week in 1893 this 
week shows an increase of 15 per cent. 

The general tendency of prices of staples con- 
tinues downward, exceptions being advances for 
print-cloths, wheat, sugar, and anthracite coal. 
On the other hand, lower quotations are recorded 
for cotton, leather, wool, pig-iron, barbed wire, 
lumber, coffee, corn, oats, and pork and lard. 

Total exports of wheat, flour included as wheat, 
from both coasts of the United States and from 
Montreal this week amount to 3,281,854 bushels, 
against 2,991,000 bushels last week, 1,871,000 bush- 
els in the week a year ago, 3,420,000 bushels two 
years ago, and 5,092,000 bushels three years ago. 





—Bradstreet’s, August 29. 


Incoming Gold—Increased Number of 
Failures. 


Clearing-House certificates have not been 
issued, but instead gold is coming hither largely 
on the swiftest steamers, about $10,000,000 being 
already on the way. - Higher lending-rates bring 
it, notwithstanding foreign events which disturb 
London markets, and growing confidence in the 
monetary future of the country helps. The 
shrinkage of merchandise imports and the in- 
crease of exports also help, for comparing with 
last yezr exports have increased 9.6 per cent. in 
August, while imports have decreased 30.4 per 
cent. andfor last week 4o per cent. These ten- 
dencies all help to lessen the strain, but the clo- 
sing of works and failures of important concerns 
show how much disturbance a proposal of radical 
monetary change has already caused. Liabilities 
in failures for three weeks ending August 20 
were $20,932,285, against $6,519,366 last year, and 
$8,214,470 in 189;; manufacturing were $11,199,938 
against $3.517,377 last year, and $2,845,338 in 1894; 
trading were $4,904,362 against $2,852,989 last year, 
and $3,884,414 in 1894, while brokers and other 
commercial concerns added $4,827,985, against 





For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. Hartow, Augusta, Me., 


says : 


“*T regard it as one of the best remedies in all 
cases in which the system requires an acid and 
a nerve tonic.” 
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$149,000 last year, and $1,884,718 in 1894. The 
stoppage of Hilton, Hughes & Co., this week, is 
of course not included in these figures.—Dun’s 
Review, August 29. 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Problem 164. 
By BLACKBURNE. 
Black—Seven Pieces. 
Kon Q4; BonQRsq; Kt on K Kt4; RonK 
R5; Pson Q 6, Q B 2 and 3. 
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White—Seven Pieces. 
K on K 7; QonK sq; B onK Kt7; KtsonK gs, 
Q K4; Pson K B 2, Q Kt 3. 
White mates in three moves. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
managency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
49 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Very Best Book On The 
Silver Question 


cotliiis 


Money in Politics 


Price $1.25 


By Hon. J. K. UPTON 


Ex-Assistant U, S. Treasurer 


The clear, concise, practical and power 


ful story of money in America, An up- 
to-date plea for honest money and the 
nation’s faith. Endorsed by public men of 
both parties. For sale by all Booksellers 
or by th: Publishers, 


Lothrop Publishing Co. 
aie eg 














A DAILY HELP FOR ALL PASTORS 
Providing for a Whole Year’s 
Kevtines: Phe Pastor’s wiv cance 
Weather, riages, 

Ready-Reference Additions 


Baptioms. 

Ete., Noted W: on the Right Days 
for a Whole Year oi Record Two aL, Et. “tor 
Fifty Years. $1.50. ONSONK eV & Wace. 


NALLS8 Co., ew" ieee. 
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From a mass of indisputable testi- 
mony, that is constantly increas- 
ing, we have selected and indexed 
250 letters from users, that should 
convince reasoning people, that 
disease is cured without medicine, 
and, oftentimes, when medicine 
has failed by 





For 3 months price 
reduced from $25 to 


$10 


An illustrated booklet, of 112 pages, gives the 
complete theory of the treatment and the 
above letters. If you would like one, we will 
mail it to you without charge. 


Electrolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, New York City. 
—OR 


Electropoise Institute, 232 Livingston St., Brooklyn. 


sf fo afo < ee Ge ee <p> 


Bode io lp > > > 4 
‘A book for scholars and students, cap- 
italists and plain laboring men."’ 


Wealth a«Waste 


The Various Principles of Political 
Economy in their significant applica- 
tion to the present problems of Labor, 
Law and the Liquor Traffic. 














‘ ALPHONSO A. HOPKINS, Ph.D. 
Professor of Political Economy and Prohibition in 
American Temperance University. 


The Author has combined a Spirit of Philos- 
ophy and Patriotism in his Treatment of the 
na se Principles of Political Economy in 
their bearing on the Drink Question. 








REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS 


“The argument is impressive, and well buttressed 
with ate and apt citations.”—The Watchman, 


“ Dr. Hopkins contributes to the literature of polit- 
ical economy a volume worth the attention o om. 
® dente and thinkers.”—Christian Herald, 


“Unquestionably the ablest book upon Political 
Economy in its variou. relations which has been put 
upon the market.”’— Herald of the Coming One, ® 

on. é 

“Dr. A. A. Hopkins’ ‘Wealth and Waste’ will prove 
itself one of the most effective contributions to the 
literature of reform.”’— Western Christian Advocate. 








12mo, Cloth, 206 pp., Price $1.00 


Punk & Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafayette Place 
NEW YORK 








Literary Snap-Shots of European Scenes and 


Folk Lore. 
Outdoor Life Europe 
Entertaining Word-Pictures, Including 


Sketches of People, Places, and Street 
Scenes from the Hebrides to Venice, 
Novel and Vivid in their Depiction, 
and Told with Charming Grace. % vt 


By Prof. EDWARD P. THWING, M.D. 


“Bright Breezy Beautiful.’’ 
4to, 48 pp., Paper. 20 cts., post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette P!., N.Y. 








Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Solution of Problems. 























No. 160. 
B—Kt 5 (Q—R 6 ch Kt—B 7, mate 
Ze 3 
KxB KxQ 
oo cbae Q—B 4, mate 
2, —-——. 3. ———_ 
K—R 5 
Tebiase B—Kt 4, mate 
.—__—_—— 3 — 
K—B4 
ocenes Q--Q 6ch B—Kt 4, mate 
. — 2. = 3 — 
Kx Kt KxQ 
Secses (—Q 3, mate 
2—— 3 ————— 
K—K 5 
Lamina (Q—Kt 6 ch B—B 3, mate 
1. ——_—- 2. — 3 - 
P—K 5 K x Kt must 
cena Q-Kté6ch Kt—-B 6, mate 
1.-—-—-- 2. —— 3. —--—— 
B—Q 5 K x Kt must 


Correct solution received from the Rey. I. W. 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth 
City, N. C.; C. F. Putney, and W. G. Donnan, 
Independence, Ia. 

This problem has proved to be very difficult. 
Almost as many key-moves have been received as 
there are White pieces. 


The Rev. I. W. Bieber sent correct solution of 
159- 
From the Nuremberg Tourney. 
STEINITZ BEATS LASKER. 


French Defense. 





STEINITZ. LASKER. STEINITZ. LASKER, 
White. Black. White. Black 

1P—K4 P—K 3 24 Ktx B R—KR+5 
2P—Q4 p— j25 P—B 3 Rx Kt 
3Kt—-Q2 P—QB4(a)|2Q—-B7 R—R8ch 
4PxP Bx 27K—B2 Q—R>5ch 
5 Kt—Kt3 B—Kt 3 28 or 3(d)Qx ch 
6PxP Kt-K B 3 (b) |29 K x Rx 
7 B--Kt sch B—Q 2 30 Rx RxB 
8Bx Bech OxB (31 R-QBsq (e)Kt— K sq 
9 P-QB,4 PxP 132 P—R 4 R—R 6 
io P—B 5 B—B 2 133 P—Kts RxRP 
11Kt—B3 Kt—B \34 R- ee 
12 Castles Castles K R |35 P—Kt6 PxP 
13 YQ Kt—Q4 Kt x Kt 136 Px P R—B sq 
a Qs Kt K R—Ksq (|37K—Kt4 Kt—Q 3 
15 R—K 3 ¥ we 138 K—-Rs5 K—Kt2 
16 re 3 ° R—Ksq |39 P—Kt7 R—QKtsq 
17 -Q sq P—K R 3 jgo R—Kt6 Kt—K By, 
18 P-Q R3(@)Q—Kt 5 41 P—B,4 PxP 
19 P—Q Kt4 at Kt4 = |42 FO Kt—K 6 ch 
20Q0-B3 Q-B4 43 Kx P Kt—Q B 5 
21Q-—Q3 Q—Kt3 44R —Kt4 K—B3 
22Q—Kt5 Q—R4 esigns. 
23 QxP Bx Pch 


Notes from The Daily News, London, 


(a) The best move at this stage. 


(b) A valuable developing move. 
B x P ch follows. 


(c¥ White is too much intent on securing his 
shadowy theoretical advantage on the Queen’s 
side. He ought, however, instinctively to have 
taken alarm at the gathering weight of attack on 
his King’s side. P—K R 3 had its dangers, but it 
may not have resulted worse than P—Q R3. B— 
Q 4 wasalso to be considered. In fact, any move 
whose object was to relieve the King’s side. 


If 7P x P, 


(d) The game is now hopeless; if White plays 
K—K 2 instead, Black would play Rx R;"20Rx 
R, P—Q 5 winning. 


Current Events. 





Monday, August 24. 


David R. Francis, ex-Governor of Missouri, is 
appointed Secretary of the Interior to succeed 
Hoke Smith. . .. McKinley speaks to delegations 
of potters and farmers. .. . William McDoel, of 


Free Cure for Kidneys and Bladder. 


We adv ic our readers who suffer from kidney 
and bladde. disorders, weak back, or rheumatism 
to try the new botanic discovery Alkavis made 
from the kava-kava shrub. The Church Kidney 
Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
to prove its great value, and for introduction, 
will send you a treatment of Alkavis prepaid by 
mail free. .Alkavis is certainly a wonderful 
remedy, and every sufferer should gladly accept 
this free offer. ‘ 








Albany, and Chicago railroad, known as the 
Monon system. . Dispatches report that 
Lieutenant Peary passed Turnavik Island, Lab- 
rador, July 20. 

It is reported that Captain-General Weyler 
has determined to prohibit the grinding of the 
coming sugar-crop in Cuba... . It is said that 
the Kaiser has ordered the introduction in the 
Reichstag of a new military reform bill... . 
Zola’s novel ‘*Rome’” has been placed on the 
Index Expurgatorius. . .. The Porte is said to 
be willing to grant a new constitution to Crete. 


Tuesday, August 25. 


W. J. Bryan dines with Senator Hill and 
speaks in Albany.... The ninth annual con- 
vention of Republican League clubs opens at 
Milwaukee. ... T. C. Platt declines to be a can- 
didate for the nomination for governor of New 


York ; the Republican State convention adopts 
a gold-standard platform. .. . Delegates to the 
Indianapolis sound-money convention were 
elected in Massachusetts, fiinois. Pennsylvania, 
Kansas, and Delaware. ... State conventions 
of Democrats, Populists, and Silver Party at 
Bay City, Mich., appoint conference committees 
on fusion. ... Fusion between Democrats and 
Populists has been agreed upon in California and 
Oregon. ,. . Senator Stewart accuses Senator 
Sherman of misrepresenting him in the Colum- 
bus speech. . . . President Warner of the Bimet- 
allic Union issues an address. . . . The Treasury 
gold-reserve declines to $101,872,463.... Cash 
corn at St. Louis reachest the lowest price 
known there, 19 cents a bushel... . R. D. 
Wrenn defeats F. H. Hovey and wins the national 
tennis championship at Newport. 

Hamid Bin, Sultan of Zanzibar, is dead... . 
The British government issues another Vene- 
zuelan blue-book dealing with the Schomburgk 
line. . .. Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross 
Society, returnsto London from Constantinople. 

The Czar and Czarina leave St. Petersburg 
for Vienna. 


Wednesday, August 20. 


William McKinley's letter accepting the Re- 
publican nomination for President is published. 
... W. J. Bryan journeys westward from 
Utica, N. Ys, to Erie, Pa., making speeches to 
crowds in different places en route. ... The 
State conventions of Democrats, Populists, and 
Silver-Partvy men nominate a union ticket at 
Bay City, Mich... . The New York State Re- 
== convention nominates Congressman 

rank S. Black, of Troy, for governor, and T. 
E. Woodruff, of Brooklyn, for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor....D. Woodmansee, of Ohio, is elec- 
ted president of the League of Republican clubs 


at Milwaukee. ... Democratic primaries in 
South Carolina nominate W. H. Ellerbe for 
governor. ... ilton, Hughes & Co., succes- 





The most practical instruction in Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages, from the elementary grades to the 
highest artistic requirements, taught by recognized 
masters in each department. Students received at any 

. Prospectus and calendar free 


NEW ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Franklin Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Chicago, is appointed receiver for the Louisville, | 


} 
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The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 

and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 

- postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 












A Great Work Revised and Enlarged. 

The celebrated * Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia of Poe- 
tical Quotations,’ which obtained such a deservedly 
high reputation when first published some years 
ago, has just been thoroughly revised, greatly en- 
larged, and entirely reset, and will be issued this 
fall by the Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
London, and Toronto. It will be practically a 
brand-new work, with elegant cover design by 
George Wharton Edwards, and rubricated title 
page. There will be nearly 1,200 pages, containing 
30,000 choice quotations embracing a comprehen- 
sively broad field of subjects, with 70,000 lines of 
concordance. Every quotation has been carefully 
selected with the nicest discrimination as to its 
pertinence to the general subject, the prominence 
of its author, and its probable degree of usefulness. 
There will be an appendix containing proverbs 
from the Latin, French, German, and other modern 
foreign languages, each one followed by its English 
translation. Copious and convenient indexes will 
form a valuable feature of the work. 

When we consider that the original edition met 
for fourteen years with unparalleled approval, being 
declared by the New York Herald to be ** by long 
odds the best book of quotations in existence,”* and 
by the Boston Post to be “*the only standard book 
of quotations ** ; and then consider that the present 
new edition has been thoroughly revised, all mis- 
takes corrected, more than 13,000 additional quota- 
tions and 21,000 additional lines of concordance 
included, besides many other valuable new features 
added, we get some idea of the great value of the 
work and the welcome that is sure to be given it. 





CYCLOPEDIA OF 


Temperance and Prohibition 


A STRONG BOOK TREATING ALL 
SIDES OF A GREAT QUESTION. 

“Tt contains a fund of valuable information 
not easily found elsewhere, which it is impor- 
tant that every friend of temperance should 
have.**"—Neal Dove. 


8vo, cloth, 672 pp., double cols., superior paper, 
large type, price $3.50, carriage free. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. 


























TEXT-BOOK FOR GOLDEN RULE MISSION CLUBS. 


on 


ADOPTED BY THE Y. P. 8. C. E. AS THE SOLE 








A Hundred Years of Missions; 


Or, The Story of Progress Since Carey's Beginning. 
By D. L. LEONARD, D.D., 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF ‘* THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD.” 


“A fascinating 
Boston. 

“The story is well told, and it is one of fascina- 
ting interest.”’— Christian Literature, New York. 


book.” — The Golden Rule, 


N? i volume in existence covers the ground as does this one. 
the Y. P. S. C. E.as the sole text-book for six months for Golden Rule Mission Clubs. 


12mo, Cloth, 432 pp., with Practical Index. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








“It is crowded with interest, and will prove of 
especial value to the Young People’s Societies of 
America, all of which are taking up missions for 
study.”— The Cincinnati Times-Star. 


It has been adopted by 


Price, $1.50 post-free. 
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sors to A. T. Stewart, department store, New 
York, madé an assignment; estimated liabilities 

1,500,000, . Fire destroys all but twelve 
dwellings in Ontonagon, Mich.; 1,500 people are 
homeless. ... The yacht Canada defeats the 


Vencedor on Lake Erie and wins the interna- 


tional championship of the Great Lakes. 

A British ultimatum has been sent to Said 
Khalid, usurper of the throne in Zanzibar, de- 
manding his surrender. ...Suspension of 
Italian emigration to Brazil has been ordered by 
the Italian government. . . . Armenian conspir- 
= break into the Ottoman Bank at Constanti- 
nople. 


Thursday, August 27. 


Ex-President Harrison, President D. T. Hill, 
of Rochester University, and Chauncey M. De- 
pew speak at a Republican mass-meeting in 
Carnegie Hall, New York... . W. Bryan 
speaks in Buffalo, N. Y., and Erie, Pa. ... 
Senator Caffery, of Louisiana, is said to have 
been slated for permanent chairman of the In- 
dianapolis convention, September2.... The 
cruiser Srooktyn makes an average speed of 
21 g2-100 knots per hour, and earns a premium of 
$350,029 for her builders. .. . The Board of Pub- 
lic Safety, Louisville, Ky., has been impeached 
and a new board instailed. 

British war-ships bom barded the palace of Said 
Khalid, the usurping Sultan of Zanzibar, de- 
stroved it, and sank the steamer Glasgow ; Said 
Khalid took refuge at the German consulate. 

. The riots in Constantinople are suppressed. 
... The Czar and Czarina are greeted by the 
Emperor and Empress of Austria at Vienna. 


Friday, August 28. 
Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of China, arrives in 
New York on his return from the Czar's coro- 
ation. ... The American cruiser Sancroft is 
ordered to Constantinople. ...Mr. McKinley 
speaks to a committee from the National Re- 
publican legion. ... Mr. Bryan 
farmers near Knowlesville, N. Y... . The 
mayor and board of aldermen of Louisville, 
Ky., are restrained by injunction from impeach- 
ment proceedings a 
Public Safety... . 


he gold-reserve stands at 
$101, 770.010. 





addresses | 


ainst the old Board of | 


The British Consul at Zanzibar asks the Ger- | 


man Consul to surrender Said Khalid, the 
usurper. . .. Italy is said to have sent an ulti- 
matum to Brazil regarding outrages on Italian 
subjects. . . . It is reported that General Weyler 
threatens Cubans with military — who 
refttse to take paper money in trade. 


Saturday, August 29. 

Li Hung Chang is presented to President 
Cleveland at W. C. Whitney’s home and ban- 

ueted in the evening at the Hotel Waldorf, 
New York. . . . McKinley addresses commercial 
travelers and German-Americans; Bryanspeaks 
at a fair in Hornellsville, and at Jamestown, 
N. Y... . Lawlessness is reported in the burned 
town of Ontonagon, Mich. . 
suppress an uprising in the Seminole nation. 
... The cruiser Brooklyn's corrected speed is 
21.94 knots. ‘ ? 

Phe Armenian revolutionary committee issues 
another manifesto demanding self-government 
for Anatolia. ... The Czar and Czarina leave 
Vienna for Kieff. 


Sunday, August 30. 


Li Hung Chang visits Grant’s tomb, and calls 
on his widow. ...A Government commission 
reports that seal-herds in Northern waters have 
diminished to an insignificant fraction of former 
proportions. 

Germany will not assent to the conversion of 
the protectorate of Zanzibar intoa British crown 
colony ; the yoo! ge | Sultan will only be given 
up if guaranteed treatment as a prince and 
prisoner of war. ... Resignations of the Japa- 
nese cabinet follow the retirement of Count Ito, 
Premier. 


A New Plant that Cures Asthma. 


Medical Science at last reports a positive cure 
for Asthma in the wonderful Kola Plant, a new 
botanical discovery found on the Congo River, 
West Africa. Its cures are really marvelous. 
Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
writes that it cured him of Asthma of fifty years’ 
standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, testifies that for three years he had tosleep 
propped up in a chair, being unable to lie down 
night or day. The Kola Plant cured him at 
once, To make the matter sure, these and hun- 
dreds of other cures are sworn to before a notary 
public. So great is their faith in its wonderful 
curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 
1164 Broadway, New York, to make it known, is 
sending out large cases of the Kola compound 
free to all sufferers from Asthma. All they ask 
in return is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your. neighbors about it. Send your name 
and address on a postal card, and they will send 
you a large case by mail free. It costs you 
nothing, and you should surely try it. 


. . Federal troops | 
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A SINGLE FACT IS WORTH A SHIPLOAD OF ARGUMENT. 


In the tremendous discussion of financial problems in this 
campaign, you want to know, not what somebody else 
thinks, but what are the facts. Then you can form 
your own cunts tS Ss Se ey the 








Do Your Own Thinking 





Everything on the money question is explained fully, 
carefully, accurately, and without partiality, in the new 
and convenient pocket 


“Handbook on 
Currency and Wealth” 


GEO. B. WALDRON, A.M. 


IT TELLS of the relation of Silver and Gold, the Production, Coin- 
age, and Distribution. 


IT TELLS of the Currency Laws of the United States, and explains 
the Monetary Systems and finances of the countries of the world. 


IT TELLS all about Wages, Debts, Prices, the Purchasing Power 


of Labor, Immigration, Land, and Population. 


IT TELLS the facts relative to Railroads, Telegraphs, Telephones, 
Strikes, Lockouts, the Liquor Traffic, and the last vote for President. 


IT IS NOT AN ARGUMENT. It supplies the facts and is use- 
ful alike to Silver Advocates and Gold-Standard Supporters. 


IT IS A POCKET CYCLOPEDIA OF MONEY and is eagerly 
welcomed by men of all parties. It is crammed full of the latest, 
completest, and most reliable information on the great political 
questions now agitating the people. No voter should be without it. 


Senator John Sherman declares: ‘It is valuable and convenient.” 
Senator William Peffer savs: ‘‘It 


shall use it as a campaign text-book.” 

“ Bradstreets,”” New York, says: ‘‘ The Currency Table, which is com- 
piled from the currency laws of the United States, is one of the most con- 
venient statistical presentations with which we are acquainted.” 


is a mine of useful matter. | 


“Current History ” asserts: ‘‘ It would be impossible to overestimate 
the value of this little compendium for those who are interested in the 
Silver Question, now so important.’’ 


AGENTS who are selling it report the most eager demand for it 
everywhere. It is snapped up on sight, many persons buying by 
the dozen for distribution. 


We Want Additional Agents in all parts of the country at once. 
Send 30 cents for a complete outfit. Money can be made quickly 
by selling this book. 


The Small Price, only 50 cents per copy, places this valuable and 
timely book within the immediate reach of everybody. If there is 
no agent near you send your order to us by mail. 


Order Quickly. 


16moe, Flexible Cloth, or Leather 150 Pages, Handy Reference Index. 





Price Cloth, 50 Cents; Leather, $1. Pest-free. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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United States: ‘‘ The admirable humor 
licity with which the humor is made 


i simp 
I hope and predict for it a great success.” 
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National Executive Committee Single-Tax League 
ever illustrations are equaled by the ingenuity 
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70 Complete Lessons. 


THE UP-TO-DATE PRIMER 


A First Book of Lessons for Little Political Economists. 
By J. \W- BENGOUGH 


SAMPLE PAGE 
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which we call Free. 
plan set this Right? 


and exceedingly important economic purpose. 


Dig Coal. 





LESSON LIX. 


Do you See these two Men? 
and out of Work, though when he does Work 
he gets but a few Cents per day. He digs Coal 
in a Mine. The Fat Man and a few of his 
Chums own the Mine. And Month by Month 
they meet and lay down the Law as to How 
Much Coal shall be Dug, and what the Price 
shall be. Thus are they like Kings in a Land 


Would Coal Make 
Soon King’s Fuel é 
Stop Scheme Cheap = 


Land they hold now bears but a Light Tax as 
Wild Land. By the One-Tax plan it will have 
to bear a Tax at its full Worth as Coal Land, 
and can not be Held out of Use as it now is. 
These Coal Kings must then Keep their Mines 
at Work All the Time, so as to make them 
Pay More than the Tax, or let them go, and so 
Set the Land Free that those who Wish may 
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Flexible Cloth. 


Every Lesson Illustrated by the Author. 
Price per Copy 25 Cents; 12 copies $2.50; 


12mo. 


50 copies $9.00; 100 copies $16.00. Post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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“* Full of strength and beauty.” 


For PREACHERS By Louis 
and REVIVAL ALBERT 
BIBLE-CLASS TEACHERS SERMONS BANKS, D.D. 


“One of the most marked revivals attended 
their delivery, resulting in hundreds of conver- 
sions.”—National Presbyterian, Indianapolis. 


“ The book is a revelation of the heart of Jesus 
by Great-heart himself. If any preacher aspires 
to being a soul-winner, let him study these ser- 
mons.”— Charles L. Goodell, D.D., tor First 
M. E. Church, Boston. 

“Tt will win new friends for Christ. It throbs 
with intellect and heart. Like the temple of old, 
it is full of strength and beauty.”— David Gregg, 
D.D., Pastor Lafayette Presb. Church, Brooklyn. 


12mo. Buckram. 390 pp. Price, $1.50. Post-free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


FRIEND 


** Packed with the richest truth.” 





“These sermons of Dr. Banks are pervaded by 
an evangelical spirit and are packed with the 
richest truth found in the Gospel. They are at 
once thoughtful, earnest, well calculated to in- 
terest and save those who read, as they did those 
goa cae them when delivered.”—Zion'sHeraid, 

ston. 


“They are stirring, 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 
“Asa book of general devotional reading, the 


collection is to be highly commended.”—The 
Heraid and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 


ractical discourses.”— 
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‘““ADMIRABLE LITTLE MORAL AND 
os 2 . RELIGIOUS LESSONS."’ 


43 FIVE-MINUTE 


BJECT SERMONS 
FOR CHILDREN 


By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D., 
(Author of “Talks to the King’s Children.’’) 


A Suggestive Book for Pastors and Other 
Christian Workers. 


it Successfully Solves the Froblems of— 
How to Preach to Children—How to Offer Them 
increased Edification and Instruction at Sun- 
day-School, and How to Secure a Voluntar 
Attendance of Children at Regular Chure 
Services. 


“They are, as they claim to be, sermons 
‘through Eye-Gate and Ear-Gate into the 
City of Child-Soul.’ Old persons as well as 
young will be glad tor them. They are 
very suggestive and preachers will find it no 
mean treasury out of which to garner pearls 
of thought in rich abundance. *’—The Preach- 
er’s Magazine, New York. 


Instead of Proving a Core, Children Find 
in Them Interest and Pleasure 
Mingled with Profit. 


The Christian Inquirer, New York: 
**The author’s sermonettes are such as chil- 
dren are sure to appreciate.”’ 

Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, 
Ohio: **They are delightful and helpful 
beyond expression.” 

The Baptist, Daltimore: ‘They are 
unique and will prove richly suggestive and 
helpful.” 

The Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia: 
‘** We commend the book to all pastors and 
Sunday-school superintendents as a most 
valuable practical help in their work.” 


12mo, Cloth, 256 pp. Price, $1.00, post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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- By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 
Pg Author of ‘‘Object Sermons for Children” 





The pages are animate with thoughts that 
are both cantivating and edifying to the 
young. Each sentence is worded in the 


charming language of childhood simplicity 

















Lessons from Every-day Objects Pre- 
sented After the Manner of Parables. 


OPINIONS 


** Difficult subjects are told in such a sim- 
ple, easy wey that the reader is left to won- 
der whether big words are needed to express 
our thoughts at any time.’—Northern 
Christian Advocate. 


‘*The author’sstyle is pleasantly free from 
stiffness and his talks are en joyable as they 
are informal.*’—Chicago Post. 


“Parents and Sunday-school teachers 
owe the author a debt of gratitude for 
having writen these two books, and we 
take pleasure in adding our thanks to 
thousands of others.’’— Boston Times. 


12mo, Cloth, 256 pp., Price $1.00 
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A STANCH ASSAILMENT OF THE BARRIERS TO TEMPERANCE. ae Benuty of tts Illnstentions, napice the : 
“The Power o als, eart o e 
Seven Strong and Stirring Temperance Discourses, Combining Deep Enthu- “The Freshness of its Themes, Reader.” 


siasm with Rational Reasoning—A Refreshing Change from the Conventional 
Temperance Arguments and Discourses. Pathetic and Interesting Stories 
i almost Imperceptibly, and yet Convincingly, Tellingly, their Vital 
Significance to the Subjects Under Discussion. ... .*. °* 1°... e% 6* 


Seven Times... 
Around Jericho 


By Rev. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D., author of «Christ and His Friends,” Etc. 
Introduction by Rey. C. H. MEAD, D.D. 





Not a Dull Sentence 
Not an Unhesitating Word 
Every Thought is Intelligent 


Every Paragraph Convinces 














ITS CONTENTS, COMPREHENDING NEARLY EVERY FEATURE OF THE QUESTION, IS DIVIDED THUS: 


Introduction. The Church and the Saloon. 

Value of the Total Abstinence Pledge. Saloon as a Business Investment for the Community 
Seeking for the Black Sheep. The Social Wine Glass. 

The Romance of Woman’s Work for Temperance. Present Status and Outlook for Temperance. 





©e oOorpPinions: ~~ s 





** ‘Seven Times Around Jericho’ bearsevidence 
of the same persuasive power and resistless logic 
that won for ‘The Saloon-Keeper’s Ledger,’ by 
the same author, so quick a welcome.”’— Detroit 
Journal. 

‘Every pastor in the land should read this 
book, and preach a similar series of temperance 
sermons,”’—The Lever, Chicago. 


“Such able discourses as these of Dr. Banks 
will wonderfully help the great work of educa- 
ting and arousing the people to their duty.” 
—Jersey City News. 

“The book is sure to be a power for good. 
The discourses have the true ring.” —Herald 
and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 


12mo, 134 pp., Handsomely Bound in Polished Buckram, Price 75 cents; post-free. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
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A VALUABLE NEW COLLECTION 


OF RECITATIONS PERTINENT TO THE GREAT 


ISSUES OF THE DAY—TRAGIC, PATHETIC, SERIOUS, HUMOROUS. 


Platform Pearls 





ed 


A Collection of Choice Recitations 
in Prose and Poetry, Selected with 
the Utmost Care as Regards their 








FOR TEMPERANCE, RELIGIOUS, 


AND OTHER GATHERINGS. 


Compiled by LILIAN M. HEATH. 





SOME SUBJECTS TREATED: 








Temperance and Prohibition. 

Woman Suffrage. 

Educational Subjects. 

Religious Subjects. 

Ww. é: T. U. Departments. 

Admirable Topics for Young People’s 
Entertainments. 


General Excellence, and Their 
Appropriateness for Entertainments 
and Public Meetings, Particularly 
Temperance and Christian En- 
deavor Gatherings. % wt wt Wt 


SOME SOURCES OF RECITATIONS: 








Wendell Phillips, Chas. Sumner, 

Henry Ward Beecher, Horace Greeley, 

Abraham Lincoln, John G. Woolley. 

Selections from ‘‘Samantha’s” Books. 

Sam W. Foss’ Humorous Poems. 

Prize Oration in the College Contest of 
the Pittsburg Prohibition Clubs. 


A CONVENIENT TOPICAL INDEX. 





Cloth, 256 Pages, Handsome Cover Design, Price 75 Cents: Post-free. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


“This volume fairly thrills and rocks.”"— 
N. Y. Independen. 


The Fisherman 
and His Friends 


31 Powerful Revival Sermons 
By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


(Companion volume to 
** Christ and His Friends.*’) 


Full of Fresh, Suggestive, Inspiring, and 
Stimulating Material—The Subjects are 
Strong, Striking, and Varied—The Treat- 
ment is of the Most Searching Kind. 


Bishop John F. Hurst: “It isa most 
valuable addition to our devotional litera- 
ture,’ 


Rev. Dr. Marcus D. Buell, Dean Bos- 
ton University Theological School: * Re- 
markable for the freshness, variety, and 
force of its illustration.” 


Dr. Henry A. Butty, President Drew 
Theological Seminary: “ These sermons are 
choice in thought and diction, practical, and 
full of suggestion. This volume will help to 
make sermonic literature far more interest- 
ing for the reading of the church, a thing 
much to be desired.” 

Dr. Wm. Warren, President Boston 
University: ‘“The readeris never far from the 
beautiful vision of Him whose unforgetable 
glory the fisherman saw on the Holy Mount.” 

Rev. Dr. Davis W. Clark: ‘This 
volumechallenges our admiration and makes 
our preacher pulse beat quick.” 

Rev. Dr. C. P. Madison, New Haven: 
“These sermons are models of directness, 
and abound in striking illustrations.” 

New York Independent: ‘‘ There is no 
— ey ae of the oem od 

ies preacher in the American pulpit 
a sm than Dr. Banks. This volume fairly 
thrills and rocks with the force injected into 
its utterance.” 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, price $1.50, post-free. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. 
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PEARLS FOR LITERARY SETTING 


THE PREACHER’S CABINET. 


A Handbook of 
Illustrations. « ~ 


CAREFULLY COMPILED ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN THE FORM OF SIMILES, VERSES. AND 
WORD-PICTURES, INVALUABLE FOR 
THE EMBELLISHING AND ENFORCING 


OF SPEECH AND DISCOURSE. :: :: :: :: 














By Rev. EDWARD P. THWING, M.D., Ph.D. 


F'rovided with a Thorough and 
Convenient Index. 


@a. 


“This book is brimful with bright epigrams, 
beautiful similes, and elegant extracts from 
the literature of all ages. It has been aptly 
styled a cabinet of ris and a casket of 
gems.’’—Christian Journal, Toronto. 

“Teachers, writers, and public speakers will 
find here fresh, vivid, and quickening truth on 
many literary and religious themes.”—The 


Evangelist, Chicago. 

From the Sermons and . 

Gems. ... Sther Writings “of Thee | | | Perfect Perpetual Calendar, * pp... Price 

Guthrie, D.D. Ar ranged under the sub- For Every Year of the Christian Era, with 12mo, vloth. Price, $1.00. 


Chronicle of Important Events, 2170 B.c. to a.p. 
“This is a Perpetual 
For Practical Use. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 


FUNK & WAGHALLS CO., Pubs., 


aoe Shey Shae trate. A ive 
Price 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


suggest! 
for ministers. Tilustration | | | '3%.,, 22, Sept, 1,19. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 
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“Most Perfect Dictionary Ever Made” 
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x Editors and 





THE FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


It is a Masterpiece 
of Education. 
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It is a Masterpiece 
of Art, 14 Superb 


* Specialists Made Color Plates,5000 
e it. Illustrations. 
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of Lexicography. 
More Words Than 
Any Other Dic- 
tionary. 
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so 6The U. S. Govern- 
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oe ment were on the 
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C ot 100 LEADING UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS 

raat OF THE WORLD WERE REPRESENTED ON THE EDITORIAL STAFF. ... 

Sf Prof. SAYCE, of Oxford University, England, the Emi- E. J. PHELPS, ex-Minister to England, and Prof. of 
Rs) nent Philologist, says: *''lhe Standard tionary istruly mag- Law im Yale, says: ‘The work is extremely well done through- 
Ay nificent, and worthy of the great continent which has produced it. out. I have no doubt that for general and practical purposes /t /s the 
oe It is more than complete. ... /tis certain to supersede all other exist- best American dictionary now available.” 

Fe, lap Gietionarise-of the English language: ‘ NEW YORK OBSERVER «ays: “. . . /t must be conceded 
oi ‘ =ae. = YORK HERALD says: “It isa triumph in a place before undreamed of and until now unfilled." 

ee Mititi@®iie«=°= = TT THE ST. JAMES’S BUDGET (Gazette), London, says: 


Se THE SATURDAY REVIEW, London, says: “The scheme 
Cs, and execution of the book are alikeadmirable.”’ . . . ‘In substantial 
merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the 


“To say that it is perfect in form and scope ix not extravagance of 
preiee, and to say that it is the most valuable dictionary of the English 
anguage is but to repeat the obvious. Th¢ Standard Dictionary should 
be the pride of literary America, as it is admiration of literary 


ct 


rant much-advertised Century."’ England. 

IS A. G WILKINSON, Ph.D., relia ee! sag Examiner in the U. 8. PATENT OFFICE since 1869 ; formerly Professor of Languages, 
a University of Missouri, says: ‘‘The tigh authority of the Standard Dictionary is one of its most important features, Being several years later 
¢ J than any other similar publication, and more distinciively the work of specialists in all departments of the language, its Superiority in this respect is 


unquestioned. I should give it the prefer 
and consult them in six different languages almost daily. 


on all disputed points. ... It is the most perfect dictionary ever made in any language, and I have them 


iz PRICES: 
ren tN 1 VoL. in 2 Vors, 
S i Half Russia, o . - * . 7 ” - o $15.00 $18.00 
as Full Russia, . e ° ° ° . . 5 . ° ° 18.00 22.00 
Morocco, ° = : . > ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 22.00 26.00 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Arrangements may be made also for Procuring the work on very 
easy Instalment Payments, Sold by Subscription. Agents Wanted, 
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